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ABSTRACT > 

. ■ •<. ■ . ■ . 

TIME ANQ RESOURCE MANAGEMENT FOR SMALL SCHOOLS 

Edited by, Don and Barbara Miller > ' , 

Effective time and resource management Is a necessity In all 
schools, particularly In small schools which make so many kinds of 
demands on each staff member. 

To meet successfully the challenge of providing a qual 1 ty educat ton 
Jn a small school , every available resource should be used^ , staff ^and 
community surveyed to determine special skills or interests that can be 
shared with students^ and communication lines developed and maintained^ 
among staff, students, administration and Qommuni ty. 

This publ Icat ion is a collection of materials by practitioners on 
managing time and r^sources> time rtianagement for adrnlnistrators and 
teacher-managers, team 'management , time management, in the elementary 
school, student schedgl irtg. Independent study, people management, iommu- 
nity schools, group guide^ counsel ing , volunteer aides, facility devel- 
opment planning, curriculum review and change, the relationship of 
the brain/mind and implications for education, Ijnplementing publ ic l3v/ " 
Skrr\k2y career education, media skills^for K-12, music, using the news- 
paper as a resource, reading for s low learners,' science fun, social 
studies as one of the ba'si-cs, and, writing (composition) improvement ' 
techniques. ' , ^ / , 

However, It is impossible to cover every facet of» time and resource 
management for smal l schools In ope paper/' Most of the chapters cpn-, 
tained in this paper are ed i ted ;from presentations made at the thir- ^ / 
teeqith annual, small schools summer insl;J tute, "Ti.me. and Resource ftanage- 
menl: for Sma)-l Schools/' sponsored^by t}fe-^egon Small Schools Associa- 
tion, June 12-16, 19178; at Willamette University in Salem,- Oregon, A 
few additional chapters have been included to. make' it more complete* 

Small schools can be good schools; in fact, they can be the best 
anywhere, prov 1 ded • t ime knd ri^'sources are managed wel 1 - 
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In a recent speech, Dr. Madoline Hunter, Principal of the University 
Elementary School at, U.C.L.A.: said, /^'Tlme Is the coin of teaching. 
That Is what we haveS to spend to create learning. Time Is thef only way, 
we are treated equal ; everyone of Us has the same number of minutes In 
an hour. How w^ spiend these minuteis In teachlng'makes the difference." 

• ' ^ ' ' ■ •■ • ' N • ' ■ ■ ■ ■ . 

, J • .• . , , , • 

Effective time and resource management Is a necessity In all sdhools, 

particularly In small schools whichmakesso many different Kinds of 

demands on each staff member. , ^ v 

Oregon has .been fortunate to have escaped \^hat Jorjathan Sher calls' 
^^phe conventional wisdom'*^ of leglslatl.cm order ing bbnsol Idat ion of 
small school districts. On May 26, 1978, the Oregon State Board of Edu- 
cation approved a Small Schools Position Paper:, 

The' State Board of Education suppolrts'^each cornmunlty's right to 
fulfill Its obi Igatlon ;to provide a .qual Tty Education that operates 
within the framework of » the minimum standards. Sm^l 1 school dis- 
tricts are financial ly r^ponsible for theif educational programs 
and should have the optioitpof qaprat i ng their own schools If they* 
} choose. ' / . • 

Two hundred five of Oregon's 329 operating school districts ^ncj 
12 high school attendance areas wi thin ^county unit systems are * 
small schobTs. In its report to the 'Oregon Department of Educa^ 
tlon April 1, 197^, the Small Schools Task Force stated: 

The small school is defined as having 1,000 or fewer average 
dai ly membership for the unified district or high school 
attendance center and the elementary schools 'that feed Into 
it; the thirty-one unified districts without operating- high 
' schools; and small Elementary and union high districts with 
, 350 ADM 'or fewer. ' * v 

/ The Department of Educajti9n, through a f ulj -t ime >Smal 1 Schools 
' Office, will provide ass i st^anqe to the small schools In developing 
and maintaining a quality education by: ^ 

a. :^brokering ass i stance o1^ the Department of Education 
. ' and other appropriate agencies to meet the needs of 

small schools, * ^ 

b. providing personal ized 'field service to small schools, 

c. identifyirfg and creatiiig an awareness of promising 
pract ices of s^al 1 schools from throughput the state 
and the nation. 
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d. serving as liaison among the srhall schbols and between 
; the small schools and the Department oiF Education, 

e. coordinating activities especially foi^ small schodls. 

' • ■ ' » . *• 

To meet successfully the challenge of providing a quality educa- 
tion In a small school, every aval lable resource must be mustered.*^ 
Even very small communities haVe untapped resources which can be mar- 
shalled to aid their task of providing the best possible Instructional 
program. Staff and communi ty. should be surveyed to determine special 
skills or Interests that can be shared with students; be Imaginative 
In timef arrangements; and, aBbve al 1 , communication lines should be 
developed among staff, students, administration and community. 

Small schools can be good schools; In fact, they can be the best 
anywhere, /provided tlma|^and resources are managed well. 



DON MILLER 



'sh^rT Jonathariy Education in Rural America , Westvtew Press, Boulder, 
Colorado, 1977 
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-—Webster's dictionary defines 'manag.e' as "judicious use of mearts 
to accomplish an end.y Each person is alloted exactly the same amount, 
ortime. Time manag^ent, then, is the judicious u^e of time to accom- 
plish a t&sk or a goal artd has been employed in this paper to cover,. 
Time Management for Adm'inistr9tors and Tieacher-Managers ; Team Management'; 
Time Management in the Elementary' School ; Student Scheduling, The Quarter- 
System, The Trimester Schedule; Independent Study. r-- 



y T I M&. MANAGEMENT FOR AD.MINI STRATORS 
AND TEACHER-MANAGERS 



J . ' - Kenneth Erl'ckson 

Field Training and Service Bureau 
h. . University of Oregon 

In orde^ to Improve output for time spent*, It Js Important to 
recognize these facts: ' 



Th^re Is little correlation between effectiveness ancj^ the amount 
of time ^spent on the^ job, 

' . ' ' ' ' ■. ' ' . ' ■ ■ • ^ . • ' ^ 

There is high correlation between effectiveness and the amount 
of time Sjpent 6n high-priority objectives, / 

Effective people plan and controj^ the i r time; ineffective people 
' are cqntrol led by events and constll^uWnts, 

£ffectlve people keep time audits perjiod ica 1 ly so they know 
where their time goes. They work systematically to manage 
the I i ttle discretionary time that can be brought under their 
control , ' ' 

Effective people build on strengths-^thel r own ahd'those of 
their superiors,:coUeagues, and students , 

l^anning. is essential in effectively managing responsibllties. 
Most people consider planning to be Important but thei r 
actions reveal that improniptu demands on their time are treated 
as if they are of greater importance than planning. Procras- 
, tination -is^attractive, and it Is easier to^ostpone planning 
to some future date. But, wi thout planning , *we are continually 
directed by the whims of others. 

^ It is essential to ident i fy^ those few,' cr 1 1 ica'l , hard-to-delegate, 
make-or-t>reaJk tasks and . always attend to^those . f i rs t. Important 
tasks are sacrificed when pressures of the moment are allowed to ^ 
determine'^actrvities. V 

It is equal ly- essential to ident ify low-payoff tasks. Oqce 
these are known, they should be discarded or. delegated to 
make time for objective planning. 

The only real choice i s to do f i rst thi ngs , f i rst . A^voiV majoring 
, in manors or you might resemble the woodcutter who said, v 
never, have time, to sharpen -^my Saw because I am too busy cutting 
down thrfe trees.'* - ' 



in managing a* school clYstr|ct or the classroom, ^delegate signi- 
ficant respons 1 b J 1 1 1 les to employees , volunteers 6r to pupils for 
all possible operations. ' ' * 

. ■• ' ' • ^ :^ \ ; . 

Be a manager and make' employee or' student responsjbl 1 i tIeSr' V 
chal lengl ng ; -avold^ the super-m6m or super-dad /olie that di^rlles 
others meaningful duties. ' \ ^' 

' . - ^ ' ' ' ' ■ " \ ' . ' 

Those who are challenged develop capaci t les even they pever . 
knew they had. Surveys show th^t enthusl'slstlc workers whoi.' 
achieve results ar,e thos^'.whose abilities* are challenged and 

utilized. :\ . / ( V . •• 

' . ■ ■ , 

- Those who are perfect ionists and feel^Indispensable \iahd to 
. make others' t^sks too smal l and jacking I n ,ch£kl lenge/ Remem-. 
ber , the ceme ter i <is are f 1 W ed v^i th I nd i spensabi e -peepVe*^ - — 

Spend time On duties which draw the highest hourly rate pf pay 
and\avold activities that someone who is paid less or nOt at 
al l|-students or vol unte^rs--m ighi do* 

It. has been found that teachers |^an trar>sfer 21 percent of . 
' * their t Imp, from routine functions to the crl t jcal professional 
functions when using a volunteer. The amount of adult time 
Vlth Individual students more than.tripies when volunteers are 
used. . - ' ■ . * " . 

The greatest labor saving device in the wbrld is U3e of the 
word, '^No."'' The major i ty^of educators suffer fromVthe gold 
heart, weak mind syndrome and accept*an excessive number of 
> responsibilities because of thei r ' inabi li ty to say »»Np,^» : 

One' of the deepest principles of human nature Is. th^ desire ' 
to be appreciated. Good workers and student$ tend to regfefts to the 
mean if they don't receive posi t ive reinforcement. Human nature ^s 
Inclined to depreciate rather than 'appreciate orthers. Those who 
feel that- if thei r employees or studerits will know they are appre- 
ciated if they aren't criticized for thei r mi stakes fai 1;' to under- 
stand that the absence of cri ticism Js not equated with praise. 

Millions of people suffer from a peculiar ma'l nutr i t ion-- they ' re 
overfed with cr kticism ^ncT starved for recognition and pKaise. Attend 
PQSitlvely to e^ch pers-on's se I f -concept . Destroy sel f-importance and 
you destroy the person. 



jfeAM MANAGEMENf 

■ X • n - : - ^ ^ 

The team management approach, to school administration can 
be used regarciVe^s^s'pf th^ the sohool district and number of 

school adrninlstr^tors.^ Wha|t ^is required^ Is involvement of each of 
the team members, delaflat ion' of responstbi l i ty and authority to 
each, .and regular meemngs for discussion, analysis, planning, and' 
feedback. The team can be only as effective as each of the indivi- 
dual team members, 1 
• 

.* At the outset, the team should know whether its function be 

advi sory , deci s ion-maki n^ , or a combination of the two. 

ik ' * ■ ' 

Umat i I la School District, Umati 1 la, Oregon, has successful ly 
used this team approach s i nee August 197^. The team consists of 
the super i ntendent , high school principal , . elertientary school princi 
pal, and superv isoV of maintenance and transportation, • The team " 
meets every Tuesday morn i ng , and each of the four members reports. 
Decision-making ^s. shared with the superintendent. All team 
members attend school board meetings and report on the areas of 
their responsibility to the board. 

Responsibilities arc divided* in this manner: 

Superintendent's Responsibilities: 

Overall operation of the school district, 
School district budget, 
Conduct i ng schoo I board meet i ngs , 
Teacher contracts, 

Supervision of food service and cafeteria, 
Hea I th serv i ces . 

High School Principal's Responsibilities: 

Operation of high school. 

Secondary curriculum. 

Coordination of district activities. 

Supervision and evaluation of secondary teachers^ 

High school budget , 

ASB accounts. 

Elementary School Principal's Responsibilities: 

Operation of elementary school, 

E I ementary curr i cu I um , , 
Coordination of district curriculum, 
Supervision and evaluation of elementary teachers, 
E I ementary school budget . 



Supervisor of Maintenance and Transportation's Respppslbl Uties: 

Care and upkeep *of bul ldipgs' and grounds,\ ^ ■//'■' 

Care and upkeep of district; vehicle^, . ^ ' 

District transportationyprotgram, Including students to and, 

from schbol and ^ct Iv 1 1 ies and athletics, - / 

Supervision and evaluation of maintenance and transportation . 
personnel, > . 

Umatilla is one of those small towns that has been, and is growing 
at ci phenomenal rate, having more than doubled^ its "school enrollment 
in fiva short years. The management team has made it possible to cope 
with this growth. 

In a smaller district the team might consist of the superin^ - 
tendent-pri nci pa 1 , vice-principal, deputy clerk, and one. or two teachers 
A very small district might use the entire staff as a management team, 

' the superintendent, of course, has the ultimate responsibility 
for operation of the district. Use of a management team can lighten 
that load and give team members valuable admfn istt-at ive experience. 



Carlson, Carlson, Banner & Draeger^ "How Team Management Can Be 
Utilized . . . a paper prepared for Ed Ad 570» Human Resource 
Management, University of Oregon, 1976. 



TIME MANAGEMENT IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 



Richard Sheldahl ^ . • 
" : ; . ; > Ash Valley School ' '' 

\ Ash Valley, Oregon 

Each of us Is givert^ just so many minutes a day; ohce they're 
gone, they cannot be recovered. Use of those minutes should be 
careful ly planned, al lot ing them into segments of work, play, and 
service. This type of planning ^is time management. 

Over the last few years "the *'do your own thing'V phi losophy 
has produced fewer leaders, less productive individuals,, and a mass 
of educat ional cripples unable to perform on a level comparable to 
thei r Intel lectual abi 1 i ty. This leaves. many Individuals highly 
unf ulf i 1 led and results in low productivity, job jumping, high job 
absenteeism, and even broken families. 

In^ land in which minutes mean money, time management is 
essential. For many years the United States Could boast of more 
output per worker than most countries of the world. At present, Amer- 
ica has 'dropped to fourteenth place. Des^p i te vast technological 
advances and tremendous mechanization, people who labor in the system 
have not b^en sufficiently motivated. This loss of motivation and 
production can be remedied with proper time management, and it should 
^begin in the classroom. 

Oyer a span of the first eight grades, students will spend 
approximately 8,500 hours in school; During this time they will 
acquire and refine the .basic' tools for future vocations and avo<:ations. 
They need to learn about themSe 1 ves- rea 1 i s t lea 1 ly to develop an^ 
understanding of their abilities and weaknesses In order to plan their 
future. Without the basic tools.of preparation, students may never 
even discover^ let alone reach, their potential. 

Teachers have an awesome responsibility in planning- an educa- 
tional program that will most efficiently and profitably use the 
8,500 hours' students have invested. 

- ^ ' ' ' 

Students must learn to assume responsibility for their own 
learnins. Educational self-discipline must be carefully nurtured 
through firmness and compass ion . Teachers provide the incentive. 
Educational ^xperien'c^?. should be made as interesting as, possible 
but not presented a^ entertainment. Some things require a great 
deal of work to achieve success. 

Teachers must, instill in students the desire to do their very 
best. They should never accept shoddy or incomplete work; this 
short changes students because the attitude accompanies them into . 
the world of work. 



* visitors to a classroom may think a^quleC class is a good - 
learfttng^sltuat rbn. and a noisy class is not. /A^quiet class can 
be ncinp reductive, and a noisy class can ;be productive, depending 
upon the learnihg act! vlty. \ ' > 

Excessive rep'etltion beyond the degree necessary to master or 
^to reinforce a skHl is pdor time management. It tends to dull 
rather than refine ^/skill. It prevents students from exploring 
or attempting more advanced endeavor's. 

In reading, communication, a^d math there are generaMy 
accepted skills tbat are required to read competently, to write, 
and ;tQ calculate*. Generally, these skills are introduced at a 
particular lev'el, then reinforced i n success I ve years • so that by ' 
the end of the eighth grade they are mastered. Teachers must find 
the most efficient method to rfeach this goal. 

Frequently, act i v j t ies. are designed to keep students busy, 
long enough to allow the teacher time to'help the individuajs who 
are having difficulties. Merely keep i ng students busy under the 
pretense they arg learning when. the teacher is really buying time 
I s a deception and an erosion of the stddents' 8^500 hours. ^ 

If there is a choice of d i f f erent* ways for students. to' do an 
exercise, the te^icher should determine the most efficient for each 
srudent. Part of the teacher ' s obi i.gat ion i s to help students 
realize v;hat objectives are to be mastered in th^^ shortest time 
possible. For too long teachers have felt compel 1 ed to follow a ^ 
textbook in a lock step method directed by some publ i sher. For-- 
tunately, a number of districts are writing thei^r own supplements 
to publ i;5hers ' materials. • ^ 

The students' time is as important as tfie teacher's. When 
students master a skill they should go on to the next. Curtailing 
quick students' progress is as devastat ing aSi^^expect ing slower 
students' to keep up with the rest of the class. Mental age is . 
not dependent on chronological age any more, than height determines 
mathematical potential. Mater ial s must be organized so students 
can move ahead as quickly as their achievement warrants. Without 
this organization, there. will be large blocks of wasted time and „ 
Innumerable di scipl ine problems. 

Students are people with tremendous potential. The educational 
material should be viewed as a continuum to be climbed at rates which 
will differ in as many ways as there are students, there may not.be' 
any two students on the same material at any one time. 

Reading, language, and arithmetic are arranged this'way In Ash^ 
Valley School, to cover reading 80 work sheets are used, 8^ isheets 
are employed for language facts, and over 100 sheets for ar i thmetjc. 



; ■ -x^ ; ■ / ■ ■■ ■• ■ ^ 

, Student^x^are prograniied for certain minimum's each year, and, 
from day to da/y they hav'e/ scheduled material s to Complete. Grading 
1 5 done as quickly as pVssfi ble, u'Sual ly as soon as students finish 
their work. They \are /espons i ble for correcting some of the material 
from a broad systemvof kjttys. Errors are corrected at once; common, 
errofs by many are rceat|ed In a group situation. Studebts ' know • 
exactly what Is happe\lw[g all the time. They are allowed to proceed 
• with work sheets oh a fllompetency bas i s . In addition^ class time is 
spent on new or old majji^r ial » and areas of difficulty. Then there 
is a test.^-th^t is owp on^the few times all students do the same 
tiring at the same tipie:^ ^T^t results are the basis for continued 
work for those havl rig dit*i^W . ^ 



Quantity of/work deperfdt-^pn quality. Solving addition problems 
will be limited^to just the firW fjqw if they are 100? correct. Each 
mistake r^quir^s completion of anV<S&d i t iona 1 problem. Accuracy is 
^rewarded by n0t doing the entire v^rksheet, allowing students to move 
up to a higher level of d i fficulty. 



..A language sheet using lie, lay,\lain and l^y , Ja id , la id 
includes /$0 items. An eighth grader ma^^^be asked to Sdo the f i rst 
plus an^'addi tional if prof iciency isn't lijgh enoljgh, A fourth 
grader /nay be required to do only 15, and *^^cond grader 5 to 10. 
Dur i nor the year the same worksheet might rea^^j^pear three times, the 
secor^ and third times for reinforcement. \^ 

• ■ ■ ■ ■ • • • ' 

Students v;rite a creative story once a week, starting as early 
as the first grade, v^/ith a minimum olF teacher help. Over the years 
they develop a wonderful writing skill with the ability to express 
themseWes^ The students read their stories to the class on Friday. 
Whilci listening, the children proceed with other work, . They learn 
to do two things at once. 

Seven or eight different sets of spelling words af-e'given 
s Imul taneousl y i n the time i t hormal ly takes one teacher to giv^ one 
lesson. Each student knows ahead of time what is expected.- \ 

The Ash Valley pl^pgram is built around the first grade. The 
goal each year is to train the first graders so thoroughly In the 
mechanics of reading that if they were^ never to receive another 
reading lesson again they could still function. It is far easier 
to teach reading fundamentals to a first or secotid grader than an 
older student who has had time to develop ncgat ive attitudes. No 
matter how hard they try, older students are rarely able to over- 
come a poor start. 

Spelling Isn't taught as such; it is' a direct outgrowth of 
reading skills. Ash Valley students have the, skills to attack 95% 
of the Words, so words aren't taught anymore. 
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A l^arge collection of au^lo-visual materials is not; essent lat 
to a good p^rogram. Films should never be used^as a filler. ^ Too 
many tools can become a crutch. ancj an ei^roneous replacemenf for • 
fundamental ' teaching. V I n Ash Va 1 ley School . th^ee tape recorders , 
a fi-lm prbjectbr and good maps are used. Educational tools are a . 
means, not an end. ^ . 

Ash Valley students memorize rules when they apply . Memor i-za- 
tion has a bad name in education. Ideally^ memorization and under- 
standing should be s imul taneous exper iences ,> Jbut understand I ng , > 
more likely, wjf 1 1 follow in bits and pieces at a different rate for' 
each individual. Probably , some of the. rules chl Idren have learned 
wIM be redalled'26 years from now. > 

This program may appear rigsd, but there is still ^time^o do 
fun things within the academic area. That^s where the teacher's . ^ 
ability enters the scene. How teachers lead students to a p*articu- 
lar goal lies within their own creative talents. ,They need have 
no special gift, just a zeal to provide each student with basic < 
tools for a successful l ife. 1 1 does require hard work and long 
hours, but the rewards are many and lasting. 

. * . , . > — • 

In the fourth week Of school, Ash Valley's second graders, 
five returning and: three new students, have just about mastered 
the-ir addition facts and are now learning their multiplication 
tables. One boy^Ts On his 8,'s; one gjrl on her 6's; two on their 
5's; two on their A's; and one hasnj t started yet. they have been 
wor^klng on such problems as 697 x 32h. Their mastery level isn't 
high yet, but i n another week the major! ty.wl 11 be able to sol.ye 
such problems with a high degree of mastery. Problems like 
79.685 X 5 have been mastered. They are also beginning to work on 
division which Is simply an Inverse of multiplication. They have 
also mastered problems like 9OO80OOI - 29783796. Should they then 
fool around with 9 " 3 == 6? A similar problem was solved to the 
la^t. penny by a third grader: A family bought a stove for $596, ' 
put $100 down and agreed to pay the rest over a 3"year period at 
3% interest. What is the monthly payment? Students- are encouraged 
to try new situations to see how far they can go; every year It 
seems students are able to doinore. 

Student growth Is by no means confined to math. Second graders 
are working on commas In direct address, after various parts of an 
address or date, introductory words, apposltlves, introductory 
dependent clauses, words in a series, etc. Mastery immediately? Of 
course not', but by the tit^e they complete' the eighth grade, those 
present second graders vvl III be doing very well. All of these activi^ 
ties are followed up by practice exercises to be certain what students 
have actually learned. After a concept Is taught. It Is returned to 
on a regular basis to maintain proficiency. 
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: ,Ash Valley's system wasn't developed overn ight , but determination 
to present this kind of a comprehensive program'wM 1 help a"^ teacher 
or school district to make a start. 1 1 * s* the easiest v/ay/ in tlie long 
run. When students go through this kind 6f program for several years, 
theY^acquire a solid background which enables them' to cont i nue higher 
education^ with confidence and expectation. > 

Certai,nly, some students achieve alt higher levels than others 
but treating each oTie as an individual Is the goal. 'Students becomej 
competitive, bu^t more with themselves than against others. Theire are 
many variables which affect students' ultimate success, but the only 
ones teachers must be -concerned about are the ones related tOvthe 
time the students are' in the schools. 

Frequent ly students and thei r ^parents ask, "What good v^j 1 1 this— 
ever do me?" It is impossible to develop a rationale for every [ 
question, but I answer, "I'm not certain you'll ever use Ihi s Va^t i !- 
cular thing, but let's see i f we can. fol lOw the probVem logical ly and 
understand the process' i nvolved." With few exceptions, there is no 
isolated bit of information mandatory fpr eVeryone, but when the 
bits of information are put together, students have amasseJk^a^n educa- 
.tion no one can take away" from them. ' . 



v. 



STUDENT SCHEDULING. 

Wright Cowger 
Willamette. University 
Salem, Oregon 

>A survey of Northwest Accredi t i ng 'Association ' s Fal 1 Repbrt 
schedules for; high and midrhte schools in Oregonlindicates that: 

, s^ch'edul ing Variation? from the standard 6, 7,-8 by 5 
day matrix are rare; and ' V / 

. I. the innovations from tradi;tional secondary scheduling • . .1 

which-do exist are almost always in small schools. 

Ask "kids what they th i nk about -school , and their usual 
answer \s;. ^'Boring.**' Scheduling options can provide some variety 
With little effort if teachers and principals are willing to 
cohsider such things as: ' | 

one double period per we^k, 

adding a per iod j'n a standard matrix, \ 

rotating all or some periods, ' 
varying some per iod 'lengths , 
. : using common periods or time blocks. 

Nine-week scheduling can provide more options for meeting learner 
differences. The foi^r-qu'ar ter schedule provides for short cojurses of 
high interest to run concurrently with V8 or 36-week continuous courses. 
Or the year can be divided into a tr imester'wi th three segments instead 
of two or fc/iir, offering bourses of 12, 2^, or 36 weeks. 

Take a good look at your sphool schedu le--the paper itself. Ask 
yburself these questions: ' ^ i 

Does it carry enough essential information for student s , * 
advi sors , parents and visitors? | 

Is it neat in appearance and easy to understand? 

Does it help project an image of profess lonal ism and effi- 
ciently run schools? * l_ 

Has it been carefully duplicated? 

The schedule is used by many people, both inside and outside the 
building. It should be done well. 




Stayton High School, Stayton Oregon, is in the 5th year of trimester 
scheduling. For more information contact Ernst Lau, curriculum director 



^ . ' THE QUARTER SYSTEM- , . . 

Arnim •Freeman 
' " "ICondon High' School 
Condon, Oregon 

The. quarter system of schedul ing xrlasses is simply dividi ng 
the schoo> year into four nine-week blocks of time and allowing 
students to register for classes much 1 ike col leges do today. It . 
is not a panacea in scheduling, but Condon feels the advantages for 
students far outweigh the disadvantages. . ^ 

.{ ' ' ■ ■ •■> . • 

This syi^em of scheduling provides more class offerings and 
more varied classes. It allows for more f 1 exi bi 1 i ty , and teachers 

more' easily focus on thei r teaching strengths. Students also 
have more opportuni^ty to select appropriate study areas.. It i^ " 
easier to schedule students according to their strengths and weak- 
nesses. .The teacher-student interact ion in this system promotes 
more communication between faculty and. students through small 
group sessiorls. The greatest advantage is that it seems to increase 
motivation toward a higher level of achievement. N 

.There are some disadvantages. More time is needed for this 
scheduling process. Teachers of elective classes may have low 
enrollment or not even enough enrollment to offer the class, 
resulting in a problem >of teacher assignments. Teachers may be 
l^tit in B position of cbmpeting >^r students. ' Considerably more 
time is r>eeded for record keeping,. 

Schedul ing by using the quarter system seems to be considered 
better than the traditional system by teachers, students and parents. 
It may not fit every school or community, but it appears to have 
been a positive change at Condon High School. * 

1^" The Trimester Schedule 

The trimester schedule divides the school year into thirds and 
lengthens the class periods cjuring the day. Culver School District, 
Culver, Oregon, ' uses a modified trimester schedule with four 65- 
minute classes and two-^*7"mi^ute classes at the end of the day in^ 
their' 8:30 a.m. to 3:15, p. Hi- school day. 

As with any other type of scheduling, there are advantages' and 
disadvantages. One advantage is a more, ef f icient use of time for 
classes. Students can earn 8 units toward graduation in one year. 
(In 65-minute classes one-half unit of credit is earned in 12 weeks; 
in, ^7-minute classes, one-third unit of credit in 12 weeks.) 

V 

■ -.3- • •'; 
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A great deal can be accompl I shed , I n lab type adftsses wi th, 
the longer class period, such as .phys lea 1 educat lon^d shop. 

y ■ ■ ' ■ 

The longer class period^ allow more In-depth study, but Some 
teachers feel they don't cover as much material as they would on 
a traditional s^chedule. . 

Some problems arose with the music program^ so the schedule 
was modified during 1978-79 to provide shorter class periods for 
music and some of the other elect Ives. 

The trimester schedule has, opened up more options for students 
It requires teachers to plan well and to teach differently from the 
way th^y are accustomed to teaching to avoid wasting the last few 
minutes of each long class period*. 




hnfoVm^'tion provided by Nels Thonipson, Culver High School Assistant 
Principal, in an Interview 



. mm HIGH SCHOOL QUARTER SYSTEM AND CLASS SCHEDULE - 



:i|0-12.:06 



Periods 



Hour<s 



Fufniss 



Keown 



S. Miller 



Iclntosh 



^. Miller 



Schroeder 



Polk- 



(arstad 



:arte/ 



Cox 



] 



2. Frosh 

3. Communications 



I; Shakespeare 
2'. Poetry 

3. 'Non-fiction lit- 
k, Science Fic. lit. 



READING 



PREP PERIOD 



^' Frosh 
^' Science ' 



Individual 
Spanish 



1. Civil, rights/cit. 

2. Crime & America 

3. Prejudi'ce/Racism I 
^■'fsycholoqy' ■! 



' '8th grade 



home ec, 



. Personal typing 

2;. Personal typing 

3; Typing ll 

k. Typing II 



PREP PERIOD 
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1. . Practical Ef^lish 

2. .Journalistic writing 
3.. Votabulary building 
h. Theme wri,ting . 



1, Fund, of speech 

2, Group Commun. 

3, Debate/parl. proc. 
k, American Li't^. 



I' READING 
3. 

k. 




2.. 

pho'tograph,|' 



. Intro to biology 

2. Heredity £ evolution 

3. Comp. anatomy 
k. Geology 



.'Personal finance 1 

2. Personal Jinance 1 

3. Career planning 
k. Career planning 



I. Local t state gov. 
3. Income -t^xes ; 
k. World problems;^ . ' 



* frosh 



home ec. 



'■ Shorthand. 1 



2. , Rock "lab.. 
3.' Stage Band. 
'(./Vocal' Jazz 



3 



I0:2Hl,ilV 



It 



Devif'i 



3^ Crier , 

2. Tolkien 'l ■■ 

3. Tolkien 11 

h.. Childr en's lit.. 




"¥3 



PREP' PERIOD 



..Basic shopiboys/gff.rs.) 



. Wt.tr/touch ftbl. 

2. Vol ley ball /gymnast 

3. Beginning basket'bl 
k. Body conditioninc i 



. History of Am. West 
2, Civi'1 War. / , 
:3.: World War 11 J 
^. Worldisms 



2. Single living 

3. Consumer in home ' 
k. Upholstery ^ 



Shorthand 



■steno- 



.2. 



Ch6rus:^\ 



Hetajj 5 weldlnTg 

r ■ ■Hill 'i I iV- 



T 



_Uil9-l2i06 



ividual 



3 English 
1,\ Project 



1. Sport§ Lit( . •■ 

2. Detective stori6s ■ 
3''* Study'maj/media 

{. Television journalism- 




1. Tennis ■ 

2. Earth history 
3.. Human physiology 

Ornithology 



PREP PERIOD 



PREP PERIOD 



. Adv. foods 

2. Adv. foods 

3. Tai loring 
^.Tailoring 



Record keeping 



'i'. ■cle'ricaf cliister- 



2. 

3. 

ii. 



Band 



Swimming ' 



1 . ■ 

ic,Quain 


5th orade shop ^ 

■:■ ■ 


1. Basic shoplboys/glrlsr : 

Rflsic shnp(brty<;/nir]s) 
3. Electricity(boys/glrls) 
k, Projects (boys/glrls) 


:1. Netal^,$ welding 
7, '^'^nstTiictlon,Mirvv 
3. Construc'tlontsurvy 
■'i. Shop projects 


1. Swimming ' . 

?, flhnn nrAjpctS 
3.\Shop projects 
S6ftball/soccer 




. '; \ \ ' '■ • ' 
Lol l and ; ^ 


1. |\nlma'l nutrition 

2. ' Small engine main. 

3. Landscaping tife home 
^l.-florsemanship . 


■i' ' f 

P'flEP PERIOD 


■1 ' 

5' Agriculture f ' 
3" 


1. ' 

I' Agriculture II • 

ii. " . , '\ . , ■ ■■ ■ ' 


♦ ' ,"_ 


ftft Program 


\ . ■ ■ . ■■ 








t 


Shearer 


J Chemistry 
k, 


Library ' 


{ 

' Library 


' . library 




Ready pifirfod 




1. 
2. 

3. \, , 

■. ... 

m 


1. ■ 
2. 

3.. 


1. 

2..;. ■ , . ' ; '. , ■■■■ • 





CONDON HIGH SCHOOL QUARTER SYSTEH AND CLASS SCHEDULE 
12:50-3:30 



period 
Hours 



Furniss 



•Keown 



S. Hillcr 



Iclntosh 



G. Miller 



Schroeder 



Polk 



Karstad 



Carter 



12:50"l:'tO 



PREP PERIOD 



. Sr, , acting , 

2. Beginning acting 

3. All school play 
'i. Man & the future 



2. 
3. 



READING 



^ — : 



Prosh 

' Communications 
J' 



PREP PERIOD 



A. 




I 
3 

^ ^ frosh math j|' 



1. Oceanography 

2. Oceanography 

3. 'Meteorology 

Man & the future 



1. Rec. games/archery 

2. Health III 
3i Health'lll 
i Tennis/golf 



2. 
3. 



READING 



'• pre-calculu^ . 
fx-'^tonsumer math \ 



' Frosh 



Science 



Driver' s'ed. 



DRIVING 



PREP PERIOD 



1. Volleyball ^ , 

2. Basketball 

3. Bod|^ conditioning 
h> Tenftis/Golf . 



2. 



Distributive 



J' Occupations 



1. Worldlsffls 

2. World War J I 

3. Civil War , ' . 
Mist or y.of -Am. Wes t^ 

1. Adv. clothing : ' . 

2. Adv; clothing,',' 

3. Hand! crafts. 
l|. Food j5|v ice's . 



, 20th century lit, 
:, Short^'storles 
3. Speech 

li^Ple asure read, (adv.) 



2, 



.Per. typing 

2. ;Per.'|ypIng 

3. Typing 




2. 
3. 



GRADE SCHOOL 



7 



T!^0-3;30' 



tit, of Am. West< 
Research writing 
Creative Wl ting 
jj easure reading 



READING 




Intro to biology 

2, Heredity & evolution 

3. Comp. anatomy 

k, Botani 



\ Frosh 

P,E. £ Health 
'i^ ■ ^ 



. Col, of U.S. 

2, Constitution 

3. Am, Political system, 
\, Causes Am, wars 



2^ : 
^ Frosh 

i S Health 



PREP PERIOD 



ENGLISH 



HATHEMATICS 



SCIENCE 



HEALTH £ P,E, 
•PERSONAL FINANCE 
CAREER PLANNING 



SOCIAL STUDIES- 
CITIZENSHIP 



2 




I* 



Cifter 



Art program 



Shearer 



eady '.period 



. Volleybal) ' 

2. Basketball 

3. Body conditioning 
k. Tennli/Golf' 



3. 



iiioodservlces 



. Per, typing 
2. Per. typing 
.3. Typing ' 





1. 
2. 
3. 



Ag. project 
.Visitation period 



2. 



1 

Arts 5 crafts 



Frosh- 

, .'PiE,^ Health 



PREP PEI^IOD; 




Ag. mechanics 



-advanced 




2, 
3. 



grade school 1 115-2 ; 15- 



2. 



Arts 6 crafts 



Ag. mechanics 
k agriculture— 



3. 



Arts c crafts 



ELECTIVES 




9 rtn 



- \ 
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ERIC 



INDEPENDENT STUDY 



Because of the size, a small high school Is usually llrrjlted In 
what It can offer beyond the requ I red courses. Mapleton HIgft School 
solved, this problem by initiating an Independent Study Program J ^ It 
began as a way to help the advanced student achieve at a higher level. 

Here Is how It works. In art, for instance, a Junior or senior 
student may have already completed all the art courses offered. If 
the student Is genuinely Interested In art. It would be a shame to 
prevent further study. The same holds true In aay other subject area 
offered. Perhaps twostudents show a strong ^nterest In electronics, 
It would not be feas I bl e to offer e lectron i cs as a reguJar class for 
just two students; so the students and science teacher get together 
and design a program that enables^ the two students to work independently. 
They may be scheduled into the science room during another^ class, but 
they would work in the back of the room where they would be undisturbed 
and would not Interfere with the science class going on. 

Independent Study is also used for students who can't fit certain ' 
classes into their schedules* A student who Is a junior or senior 
might want to take algebra, but history — a rexjul rement-rls offered only 
during the same class p6i;iod. The student could take either "course 
Independently. The Independent Study Program permi ts Mapleton to offer 
any subjects the teachers are qualified to teach. ' ' 

Oregon requires Planned Course Statements for each course taught in 
grades S-M (sample on page Ik): these Planned Course Statements are 

used for the teacher-student contract. A daily record sheet Is kept by* 

the teacher on which the student records what was done or read every day. 

It must be stressed that only the very purposeful students can handle 
the responsibility. Many students would like to take courses independently, 
but they lack the self-discipline to complete them. 

The same Is true for the teacher. Independent Study requires more 
time, and, in many cases, adds Another preparat ion to an already busy - 
schedule. The biggest problem ,ex(3erienced is that teachers tend to over- 
extend themselves, and, before the term is half over, find themselves with 
eight or nine preps. Teachers must know their own capabilities before 
committing themselves to the program; they have to be able to say, '*No.'* 

Another problem occurred when a student had a personal conflict with 
a particular teacher and wanted to take the course from another teacher 
In Independent study. 

An unexpected problem cropped up in the physical educat ion program. 
Student athlete's might find themselves taking independent track, basketball. 



Material from a letter frpm Dennis Sydow, Counselor, Mapleton High 
School, Mapleton, Oregon, Diecember 1^, 1978. 




weight llftlng/or any other sport In addition to the regular physical 
education class and team practices. There are mUed emotions as to 
whether or not this Is a problem; It str'ingthened the athletic program 
although that wasn't the Intention. 

Mapleton Is happy with the Independent Study Program that has been 
In operation for five years. More students' needs are being met by 
giving them the best education aval lable. 




3c 
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NAME: 

COURSE TITLE :_ 
AREA OF STUDY: 

SUB-AREA: '_ 

CREDIT:_ 

DURATION: 



MAPLETON HIGH SCHOOL 
PLANNED COURSE STATEMENT 



DATE 



You may use a second sheet 
If necessary. 



COURSE OVERVIEW: 



COURSE GOALS: 



PERFORMANCE INDICATORS; 



MINIMUM GRADUATION COMPETENCIES 
VERIFIED IN THIS COURSE: 



PERFORMANCE INDICATORS; 



LEARNING ACTIVITIES; 



RESOURCES: 



PROCEDURES FOR EVALUATION: 



STUDENT'S SIGNATURE 



\. INSTRUCTOR'5 SIQNATURE 



ERIC 
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SECTION II 



RESOURCE MANAGEMENT 



ERIC 



3^. 



si 



Everyone Is "created equal*' in the amount of available time, but 

resources vary considerably from one school district to another. 
Webster's dic|j|inary states that 'resource' is *<a new or reserve 
source of sup^^por support." In a school distrfct, resources are 
people, facrirrTes, equipment, environment, finance^, local businesses, 
public and private agencies, and so forth- 

The first step in resource management is identification of available 
resources^ then, the next step is determination of the best ways to 
capitalize on those resources to improve instruction and to enrich 
the community- This definition covers a broad spectrum of papers, 
contained in Section IJ, which were presented at the 13th Annual Schools 
Summer Institute as wel 1 as closely related topics written subsequent 
to the conference. — • 
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PEOPLE MANAGEMENT ' . 

Susan Sayers 

NortHviest Regional Educational Laboratory • 
' ' Portland, Oregon ^ ^ 

Educators need more than teaching certliFlcates/ administrative 
credentials or successful bonds and levies to provide quality, (Equitable 
education. Education '♦Ol is not generally preparing people to deal with 
conflict In the classroom, hass les among the staff, or disagreement ber 
tween citizen advisory groups and administrative staff. ' 

The Behavioral Matlx ?,s Intended to- help people get beypnd focusing 
on disagreements and differences and to come to a better understanding 
of the positive power of diversity. j t does this by helping peoale 
IdfeiU^Ify their own basic behavioral style and to understand how fo Identify 
•the Dasic styles of others* Havi ng Information about basic" style", one 
can move to a greater understanding of how tp structure pos i t tve, .pro- 
ductive environments, how to predict and to manage conflict, anU how to 
mot I vate people. ' , * . 

The Behavioral Matrix is based on these asQumpttons? 

People behave according to sped f ic behavioral styles'. This 
occurs because people differ In how they perceive a situation, 
work at tasks, interact with otheYs, and make decisions. 

People- behave differently depending on tne ^i rcumstances; 
behavior changes. y 

There is no single ?Vight'* way for people to behave, but most 
people, have an operating style that Is most common and comfortable 
for them, . 

What is comfortable and 'Vight'Vfor one person feels uncomfortable 
and '-wrpng'* to another. ' , . 

An organization functions best when it capital izes on the strengths 
of each individual, encouraging the celebration pf differences. 

The Behavipral Matrix:.. A Brief Description 

Psychologists describe behavior as a function of perception. The 
feelings, beliefs, conditions, att i tudes , and understandings of people 
constitute the directing forces of their, behavior. . . 

Because people have complex and overlapping values and beliefs, it 
Is - imposs I ble to describe a person as having a spec! fic , una 1 terable 
behavior style. However, spme opposite behavior patterns can be recog- 
nized that operate oh a vertical continuum of informal and formal and on 
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a horizontal dimension of dominant and easygoing, the Intersection 
of these opposftes forms four quadrants whichvcan be said to represent 
four broad categories of blehavlor style: the promoter , supporter, 
controller, and analyzer. 

: Informal ' 

, (People Oriented) 



, Dominant 
(Extrovert) 



A 



Promoter 



<= 



Supportier 



Controller 



Analyzer 



V 



Ea^y Going 
(Introvert) 



Formal - . ■ 

■ . (Task' Oriented) 

Here is a brief description of each style: 
Promotional Style 

Promoters get involved with peopl e in acf ive , rapid ly chang i ng 
situations. These people are seen as sociaHy putgoing/and< friendly, 
imaginative and vigorous. Because people react to behaviors ^as a 
result of their own value biases ,sb/ne ^'see the" promot ibnal ,$tVle as 
dynamic and energetic-, while others pe^Cfeive the same bahavior as 
egotist ic^l . ' ' 

Supporting Style 

Supporters value interpersonal ^relatipns. These pepple trf to 
minimize conflict and to prdmote the .happiness of everypody^ Some' 
people see the supporting style as accommodating and friendly, whfle 
others describe it as wish-washy and ''nice." 

• ' ■ ■ ■ * " , , 

Control 1 ing Style 

Controllers want results! They love to run things and have the 
job done in the! r ownvvay. '/I'll do it myself." is.a frequent motto of 
•the control ler. These people can manage their time ^to the minute. Sptiie 
see them as businesslike and efficient, v/hile others refer to them as 

threatening and unfeeling. , 

.'v . •• * • ' ■ ■ 

Ana lyzing Style . , — . ; . > ^ 

' ' — »' — > . 

Analyzers are problem solvers. They like to get all the data before 
making a decision. Some say they are thor<^h, but others complain they' 
slow. These people are frequently quiet and prefer to work alone. ' 



Combination Styles 



Most people have a variety of >esppnse patterns^ so depending 
on the si tuat lion, they may behave d 1 f f erfent ly; ^ .iultj^^^^^^^ people 
come from* allh^uiadrants on the matrix, Succiess li; hot dependent 
on the >ty lie^il J^^^^^ how wel l, you ca'pl ta 1 I ze on the behavlorsf* that 
;t^<^me from the 'other styles. Awareness of the Behavioral Matrix Is 
j^ntended to expand your response-ability. By Increasing your aware- 
ness of the options that exist, you can Improve your leadership or 
participant behaviors* 



COMMUNITY SCHOOLS ' 

. ' t- ■ , - 

' Rick Grimes . * 

Northwest Community Educat;ipn Development tenter - \ , 
University of Orpegpn . ::^^'>v •'■S^ri ' 

Schools have alwaiys been a cdmmufnity resource, and In small, rural 
areas, they are the' center; of social ' H Why not let local taxpayers 
make greater u$e of the faci r^t ies they provicte? | t Is a waste to let 
public schools stand Idle. ' 

' ' ' Oregon's communi tV schoo-ls project' Is an^ attempt to close the gap. 
In J97P two schools were recognl zedft as community schools; now there are 
more than 130- Thereare 31 pther sfrates which al so; have federa 1 funds . 
to provide assistance in communi ty f^chools projects. 

Project schools make use of ail community resources; schools, 
government , business ,ahd peqple; The buildings become opportunity 
centers for young and old al ike, .daytime, eveh in^s ,^ weekends, ?ind summer^. 

E^ch building is assigned a person, to work with the principal afid 
staff to coordinate the .use of school facilities* The coordinator works 
to match needs and "resources wi th the net result of people helping 
people build better schools and stronger' communities. 
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Programs vary in each community: they might includ'e enrichment of 
curriculum for K^12; use of volunteer aides and spea^k^ers^j use of building 
during out^of-school hour^s; integration of other ^geTl<^^4i' and o 
resources into the school program; adult .^educat ior¥;. p!^fe^:reation; services 
fpr^the eld^erly, young niarrieds, pre-schoolers; or vfh^ie^er Hoca\ n^6ds 
aria wants are determined to be. 

•j^ Jn^Oregon's project ,^ach conwiunity school is' advised by a counci 1 
represent ing ai 1 segments of the community — local org^an izat ions , busi- 
nesses, service groups, school staff. 



SchooV fi^itricts wanting to Initiate a community schools prog rarti— 
with or without outside funding—Should flr^t /get school board commit- . 
ment. A program of this . sort requires extervded use of facilities and 
^dltlonal costs. A coordinator, either fult or part-time, must be 
Ipslgnated to work with the cj^unlty and the school staff to schedule 
^activities and use of facll 1 tt^es. If their states have common I ty Scho ols . 
projects, they can probably receive technical ass Istanaejjn assessing 
Deeds and available resources, Inservlce, and p^^^ 

^ Increasing citizen Involvement In planhlhg, coordination^ and del IV?^^^^ 4 ^ 
er^ of educational pras[ram? /'as well as broadening the kinds of relat^cf- 
services 'fcjr' the communi ty r - sk^^ better use of resources and gives 

more return for tax dollars spent- 



GROUP' GUIDE COUNSELINic ' ■ \ 



It Is Important: ;fp students to have accessibility to an adult <^ 

figure to help them^ through high school and Into adult choices . Probably 
the most practical way of getting guidance services directly to students 
Is through the group guide system; Its origins trace back to the NatTonal 
iAsscfclation of Secondary Schools Principals' Model School^ Project, and i — 
It made Its appearance Into Oregon at Hood River Valley High School In . . 
1968. It Is workable for schools of all sizes, bur seems Ideally suited^ 
for small "schools, this kind of program vi rtual ly\ssures that, po stu- ^ 
dents win be cwerlooked in the guidance program, > - . 

A number/Of schools in Oregon are using the system with variations, 
and,' cal l l^such things as Advisor-Advisee, Gu Ide-Gu Idefe*^ or Gu:ide\ 
tfe^pher Program. Bas i cal Iy„ each teacher Is assigned the resportsibV 1 1 ty 
for a small group of students' career and educational guidance. Thfe 
schoo* counselor (or principal or other person dejiJgnated as part-time 
counselor) becomes a resource person tor the guiding teachers and cont i n- 
ues to do perspnal and crises counseling with I nd I vl dual students. 

In some' programs students may choose tKeir guiding teachers ; other^ 
districts assign students alphabetically or geograph Icaljy. ^st pro- 
grams require a1 1 -teachers to take part, but , some perml t uhwflBtn^ 
tieachers to ppt out. Classified staff members may be includ^Pas guides. . 
Some prog rarhs^;S^sign regular, time, dally or'weekly, to gu Ide teachers and 
thei r gr6^:)p^; othpr^. ,do i t ebch quarter or as needed. Some usejgroup 
meetings for counsel ing, whi le others-prefer the individual approach, Mosjf 
have a hii^hj priori ty on parent contact , and a f€w requi re. home v'i?i t;s by 
the teachers, ' ^ 
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/ Usually, gut^ groups rertialn fntact fbr the four years of high ^Whod^^ 
but sometimes group assignments are made differently.. Students may be % 
changed to ofehef groups /-If tihere Is good reason for change. 

^ Teacher guides provide dilrect group and Individual guidance, make 
parent contacts, and malntalh studenf records. Generally, they have 
the following responsibilities: 

faTmlUarlze themselves with all ar||fi of the curVTciul urn ,,1(0 enable 

fcthem to djescrf be school courses toTO^elr students, - . * , • : 

" - V ' • " \ ' . ■ ^" • ■ ; ^ . ' 

help students make thei r forecasts: 'based on educatl^nat goals, 

check to see If students are reg I^tered In the right lasses v 
and educajrional goalSp ' . htS-' ' 

make syre- a)l^ registration forms are properly cbmpleted, 

be sure students' r^^^ In courses appropriate to' Career and 

educat lonal goals r ' ) ' 

assist studehfs in setting anil In reviewing tentative career ' ^ , - 
^choices , „ 

counsel students about post-high schoOi planning, 

counsel students who, receive, rieg^^tive' academic progress reports ,. 

ijpn I tbT^^-each student's progress t^^^^rd g requi rements^v^,.^ 

and completion of Ciompetenci es , ^ " , ^ , i. v^- " ; 

work with st^ddnts whose progress toward graduation requirements 
competencyVttQCiplet ion Is deficient, 

schedule; parent-student-gulde teacher conferences the first ;of . 
each school year to plan schedules, ' 

make additional parent contacts to discuss student fSrogress or 
problems ,^ — . v 

encourage parents to contact them as the schopl's liaison, 

hold group meet i ngs for; group counseling, cor^i'ege;'^0^ career 
information, reg i st rat iba, etc., , . * >; ; \ ^ ^ ./ >^ 

maintain a file for each student, containing:^ ^ • ■ . . 

transcript . . ' ' 

educational forecast * » , 

career planning she^t v 
^attendaftce records ^ ' 

:/ ' test scores'""'" ^' Vv.''- . 

x: credits and minimum competencies completed. 



maintain a contact sheet showing student and parent contacts made, 
distribute report cards to students, 

refer students who are having personal problems to school 
counselor or other specialized person, 

encourage all students to take pa^rt in school activities- 

The school counselor, principal^ or other designated person assumes 
responsibility for coordinating the guide teacher program. for the school. 
That person is responsible for: 

conducting inservice to prepare teachers for guide duties at 
the beginning of the year, 

providing services to guide teachers and guide groups, such as: 

career information 

educa t i ona I /cu'^r icu 1 ar i nforma t ion 

scheduling information 

testing 

^ college and scholarship information 
military information 

tcchn i ca 1 / voca t ional program i nforma t i on 
guide group activities 

review of senior progress toward graduat ion 

counseling individiKil students on personal and crisis matters, 

referrinq severe problems to specialists in Education Service 
^ Districts or other agencies, 

evaluating guide tc^ichers, 

continuously evaluating the^uidance program and assesssing needs. 

Outcomes from the group guide system are good for everyone concerned. 
The more emphasis that is placed on the program, the better the results. 
Satisfied users of the program list these pluses: 

no student gets "loiU in the lihuffle," 

students assinne responsibility for their educational and career 
planninq, 

parents are brougfit into tlu> life of the school, 
teachers learn about the total school curriculum. 
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counselors can devote more time to giving specialized assistance 
to students, guide groups, and guide teachers, 

communication Is enhanced among students, school staff , .parents, 
and the community. 

Special- needs for Implement Ing a group gu ide program are: 

extended contract time of one or two days (or more) for Initial 
Inservice training of staff on the total school curriculum, how 
to make successful parent contacts, and counseling techniques, 

designation of someone to coordinate the program — counselor, 
principal or other respons I ble person, 

a counselor or designated person to serve as resource to guide 
teachers, , 

^ aval labi 1 i ty of special ized personnel for referral of special 
problems, 

adequate number of telephones for guide teachers* use, 

time schedule to perform guide duties — counseling, record keeping, 
porent contocts. 

Most teachers, particularly in small schools, do a great deal of 
counseling' incident ly; the group guide system capitalizes on this and 
offers a systematic way of reaching each student and each student's 
family. It is an outstanding communication toot^ within the school and 
between the school and the community. 



Materials for th i s _ar t i c 1 e were drawn from these papers; 
Condon High School > ''Adv i sor-Adv i see Program", 
Corbett School District , ."Guide Teacher Program,'* 
Wallowa High School, "A Model Polrcy for a Small High School," 

and a presentation, "Implications of the Guide-Guidee System for Small 
Schools/' a session at the 1977 Oregon School Boards Association 
Convention November 18, 1977, by Amity, Condon and Corbett 
School Districts. 
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. VOLUNTEER AIDES 

James D, Stuckey 
Sisters School District 
Si sters , Oregon 



The use of volunteer aides can greatly expand the instructional 
program. Orientation is a must to fit volunteerts into the school in 
a professipnal manner. The Sisters School District has implemented a 
formal, three-hour training program for their aides. Aides are given, 
a handout which tel ls them: ; 

Your contributions as a schobl vo'l unteer in our educational programs 
can greatly enh^ncp the learn ing experiences of our students. Be- 
cause you become a positive example of good citizenship, students, ' 
teachers , parents-, ahd other members of the community at large 
will benefit by your model of se 1 f-gi yi ng serv i ce.* 

Vlhen you become a member of our educational structure, you will 
bring to our program many qualities that are expected of those 
who exert so nfuch influence on young lives. The potential for . 
becbmi ng ski 1 led enough to assume respons i bi 1 i ty for varied 
instructional tasks, the sensi tivi ty to work positively with 
children who present a broad range -of needs and behaviors, and 
the comnjitment required to be at your assigned task as regularly 
and as faithfully as any other member of the team are al 1 * necessary 
for the school volunteer. 

You will work under tUe direct supervision and' guidance of the 
professional person to whom you are assigned, real izi ng that the' 
way you do your job directly affects that person. You may not 
always understand why a teacher goes about tasks in a certain 
way, but it is the result'of professional training and proven 
methods. Your wi 1 1 i ngness to accept tasks as directed will bring 
about increased effectiveness in instructibn\ Also, your "pro- 
fessional conduct'* wi 1 1 prevent negative and unfortunate occurrences 
that could adversely affect the ent i r6 ,commun i ty . We will prize 
your contribution highly, and we welcome you to our team. 

The school volunteer should posses^ the follovying characteristics: 

- Ab'i 1 i ty to mai nta i n rapport with children and a genuine liking 
for children as human beings. 

Percept iveness in personal re 1 a t ionsh i ps \>/i th adii 1 ts , 

A philosophy whicli is conducive to pupil control through posi- 
tive, rather than punitive, measures, 

Commitment and sense of responsibility, 



A vfvacious, sparkling personality. Indicative of emotional 
* stability and a zest for living, 

Patleijice, ^ 

Personal integrity and freedom from prejud ice , 

Flexibility and adaptab i 1 i ty , 

Great ivi ty , 

\ Correct and effective speech habits, 

Self-assurance and high self-esteem, . ' 

Interest In ch i Idren ' s we 1 fare , - 

/."'. • ' ■ " " • ■ 

Soda 1 consc iousness , 

Interest in personal achievement and an eagerness to expand 
and to improve knowledge, 

Pleasing appearance, 

. Sense 6f humor, 

Maturi ty . ' 

Aides are not init^i^a^ly expected to know all the techniques needed 
for successful performance, so the i r„ two-sess ion ihservice program* 
covers the fpl lowing: 

I. General Orientation 

A. School Organization - the self-contained classroom 

. 1 . Group i ng pat terns 
2. Par t i a 1 depa rtmen ta 1 i za t ion 

B. School Policies • 

1. Respons ibi I'i ty and liability 

^ 2. Respecting confidentiality of information 

3* Dress and appearance 

^1 . Profess ional cohduct 

C. GroLjp Manacieinent nnd Pupil Motivation 

1. Positive reinforcement vs-. negative control 
2* . , Developing a love for learning ) 
3* Competing against oneself 
/l. Extrinsic and intrinsic rewards 



5. 
6. 

7. 

8. 



•'Making chitdren aware of learning objectives 
Developing techniques of sel f -eval uat Ion 
Developing self-discipline and* responslbi 1 i ty iror 
Developing positive self-image 



learning 



4 

II. Instructional Materials and Techniques 

A. Open Court Reading Program 

B. MacMi 1 Ian Reading Series R 

C. MacMillan Mathematics Series M 

D. Writing on chalkboard 

Ml. Use of Educational Equipment 

• ^ A. Film Projectors 

B. Overhead ProjiectorS' 

C. Film Strip Projectors 
/D, Mimeograph Machihe 

E. Duplicating Machine 

F. Copy Machine 

G. Cassette Recorder/Player 



r 



Veele, Mary, The School Volunteer's Handbook, Learning 'Publ i cat ions,. Inc., 
Holmes Beach, Fla. 1977, 
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PXAN^XAREFULLY FOR FACILITY DEVELOPMENT 



Joseph E. DeMarsh 
Planning Consultant 

Sandy, Oregon ^ 

^ Urban sprawl, rural growth patterns, Title IX, and Public Law Sk-]h2 
are placing a burden op many $mal 1 school d istricts. These districts ' 
find themselves facing the traditional needs of facility improvement, 
sizeable additions or changes to their phys ical plants ,^ ^nd ; in some 
instances, totally new facilities. ' : 

The compounding features of rising construction costs and rapid 
Increases in goods and services that are essential to new faci 1 i t ies take 
their toll quickly." Building costs are currently rising at an annual 
rate of 15 to 18 percent, but bond i ng capac i t i e§ genera 1 1 y are r i s i ng at 
less than one-half that factor, diminishing the capabrl i ty of supplying 
necessary educational space. 

To counteract' th^ erosion of options avai lable to a district,, it is 
prudent that a district prepefre any plan for expansion, replacement or 
renovation with diligent study. A port.ion of that study should be 
devoted to an investigation of " a 1 ternat i ve methods of housing students 
and their programs. 

, A sound policy would seem to include an annual status report and a 
discussion of a district's physical necess i t ies on the schobl board 
agenda. If there are ser lous problems or questions pf adequacy, these . 
suggestions may assist; in organizing a workabfe approach: 

Involve the community by school bciard appointment of a lay committee 
to discuss the issues and make recommendations. Members of the 
faculty, support staff, admi n istrat iofv^apd a student body are 
recommended as appointees to the committee. (A lay committee is 
a state requirement in Oregon for developing the educational speci- 
fications of a construction project.) 

Secure the services of a professional person who has background 
in the planning format. This type of assistance can aid the lay 
committee and school board and can save considerable planninig time. 
The professional may be an archi tect fami 1 iar with educational com- ' 
plexities or a person specializing in the planning pf instructional 
plants. 

' t f arch i tects are involved in the preliminary discussion it is 
suggested they be retained to assist only in the facility analysis 
and the development of a preliminary plan , rather than contracted 
for a total program. There will be ample time later to formalize 
a contract for the architectural work on a building pr6grar\r, after 
a determination is made on the ease of working relationships and 
the ability to plan adequately for instructional needs. The analysis 
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and prel iml nary p-1an should be based on community and staff input, 
board detiislons, and professional judgments. 

Throughout the discussion and plan development stages, keep the 
public well informed by using the local media. Encourage thexommit 
tee to publ icize discussion topics and to recognize the value of 
diverse suggestions^ 

Document and distribute a wriiten report. Data can be used to 
substantiate the need for specific, courses of action. This data 
should include f i sea 1 , educat iona 1 and spatial relationships. 
Above all, specifically note all the contemplated effects^ any course 
of action will have on the educational environs of individual 
youngsters. 




I 
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CURRICULUM: DO OR DIE 

William Georgiades^ 
NASSP Model Schools Project 
and University of Southern Cal ifornla 



All over America there is a renewal of concern with size and bigness. 
People are leaving the metropolitan areas and moving into the smaller, 
rural communities, into a, different stream of life. The iUea that anyone , 
can return to the wprld that was is a myth. All of us 1 ive in a world of Con- 
tinuing future shock. ,The traditions of yesterday are frequently being 
abandoned, for the convenience of today. It is a world in which all of 
yesterday's values seem to be reexamined , reinterpreted and rebhrased. 

The last decade and a half have been filled with criticisms of edu- ' 
cation. Reality tells us that education in the United States— whether it 
be public, parochial, or pri vate--faces very serious questions which relate 
tp its ^survival. The two remaining decades of this century will determine 
the future of schooling in this society and in all the nations throuohout 
the world. Unless there is purposeful, planned, sequential change/Hlti- 
mately the systems outside the framework of public^ parochial and private 
education will become the primary systems of schooling for the majority 
of American youth. 

The first evolution in education was a revolution of quantity. Not 
many years ago the goal was to get all of the kids Into school. There 
are a few people now who want to "cop out** on the responsibility of 
schooling the young, and want to. challenge the issues of compulsory edu- 
cation. Children should not be given the option of whether or not to 
go to school. There should be options, in learning, bu^ those options 
should exist within a framework of educat ion which is well defined. 

In the hist few years the question of the qual i ty of education has 
been plaguing America. . If education fa i Is to prepare the young people 
for the kind of world in which they'll be living as adults, it will have 
failed in its, purpose, no matter how many millions of people happened to 
get through school and cover the material. M^ny of the traditions and 
myths in present-day educational practice will h^ve to be substantially 
altered by the year 2,000. These include suph factors as the VSeal 
Approach'* to teaching in which the - student i s fed facts, and, upon 
request, is supposed to repeat them— regurg i tat ion . Another is that 
outmoded aspect of the educational system which is called classes. There 
is nothing in^either learn i ng theory or actual experience that supports 
the view that students of the same age should be herdetd together. 

Of increasing concern Is the fragmentation of knowledge . It has 
been fragmented in so many different directions, breaking, it down in the 
use of time, of space, and disciplines. With the rapid compounding of 
human knov>/ledge, existing disciplines have spawned unt i 1 there are 
innumerable kinds'of specializations. Instead of integrated, interdisci- 
plinary curriculum, there ore chasnis of difference among related areas. 
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Educational objectives have to ^l^.rj^f i^- During the next ten 
to twenty years there will be expanded dialogue of the objectives of 
American education for all of our children, youth, and adults. What 
is the purpose of schooling? An increasing npmber of teenagers are - 
asking, "Why go to school?" As the American 'society's median age keeps 
creeping uj^wards, there is another challenge in the area of life-long 
learning. 

. In the past several years Danforth and Ford Foundation projects 
have had very 1 ittle success in making any kind of significant Impact 
on the curriculum itself. School curricula are still basically what 
they were 20, 30, or ^0 years ^go. There are more electives, some 
career education , more vocational education, a^d some early qhildhood 
education which has been introduced, but, basically, currTculum is 
unchanged. Secondary school s , in particular, are ^ti 11 control led by ' 
two dominant departments — language arts and social sciences. Adding 
nine-week elect ive courses in the junior and senior high schools has 
reduced the monotony of. the curriculum, but it f^as not significantly 
altered it or the teaching style of teachers. Students are sti 1 1 being 
talked at. The Flanders research efforts many years ago' indicated 
that two-thirds of the time someone is talking in the classroom with 
the teacher appropriating 66^ (^f that speaking time. This still hold< 
true. 



The first priority in changin)^ the curriculum must be to examine 
carefully the minimal competencies the chi Idren should achieve, both 
affectively and cognitively. Until such clarification js made, the 
curriculum will be rejuggle'^ and nothing new introduced. Determine 
what is important f or a^ s ix-year-ol d child or a tw^l ve-year-old child 
to know. A diagnostic process must be instituted which will carefully 
analyze whfere each child is. The American public is asking schools to 
assume a tremendous respond ibi 1 i ty in the whole domain of feel ings. One 
of the strengths of the small school has always been that it gives a much 
, better opportunity for affective, emotional and feelings kinds of growth 
than is usually the case in the large schools jn America. That is true 
in elementary, secondary, university* and college. 

One of the next steps is to identi fy accurately th^e learning styles 
of children and the teaching styles of teachers to see if a better fjt, 
can be achieved. 



Establish a new kind of^>4lais^rk relat ionship with all facets of the 
culture so there is an eniptiasis d^t)he bdsic ski 11 s needed . for example, 
w*iere is the emphasis today on listening skills? The majority of Ameri-* 
cJiKj^decide how they're going to check tije'w ballots based on what they 
haveNhecird— in televi s ion : network or radio broadcasts-, at the local pub, 
or frdhi someone el se--hot by reading documents or the kind$ of resumes * 
the sti) tes send out at elect ion '^ime. f^ecisions are made by the masses 
of Americans based on listening, not reading. 
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The findings reported in the NASSP book, How_Good is Your School? ^ are 
similar to the Ford Fpundat ion report, A Foundation Goes To ^School ,3 

The si 2:^ of the project or the amoupt of money which the foundation 
contributed did not have a sighifiqartt bearing on its success. 
Schools which received relatively small amounts of money frequently 
showed more change than those which received large amounts. The 
major reason was that the money was spent in ways which did riot 
assist teachers in, more effect ively reaching kids. 

The most successful efforts in working with schools were those . 
which, involved schools with clearly defined goals, and objectives. 

The rate of change was much faster in small school s than large 
ones because small schools can be much more flexible, more 
creative in meeting, their students' needs. 

Financial commitments from a variety of. sources, e$peCial 1 y f rom 
the parent school d i s t r i cts , were key factors in the success of 
a project. If all the money carpe from^ outside and there was no 
effort to make provision for input from within, nothing- very much 
seemed to happen. ' . 

The most significant single person in this whole process of schooling 
Js the teacher. Any change in curriculum implies a change in people. 
One can develop all kinds of exciting designs for models and programs, 
but, ultimately, the programs are no better, no stronger than the teachers. 

Improving curriculurn requires improving teaching and the qual i ty of 
the person'; who call themselves , teachers . How can that beVdbne?:- Every 
year each teacher should establish two or three" growth objectives. Some - 
of these wM 1 be repeated if they cannot be achieved in one year. Ask 
yourself: . v 



What kind of school year did I have? 



\ 



Where was I effective os a person in vvorking with children, adolescents, 
adults, teachers, or admini*strators in my environment? 

What seemed to work well for me? 

. Where was 1 ineffective? In what areas must I grow to be more 
effective for the coming school year? 

This is, essential in t ho cur r i cu 1 uni . piocess and in. the entire process of 
educa t i on. ^ , , * 

Hdiv is your school different from the way it was. five years ago? How 
do you teach differently from the ways in which you taught three, four , 
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five years ago? Curriculum Improvement depends or) improvement 'of each 
tfeacher. 

. Educators, have a difficul t task which is never completed. Each 
fall brings new children with unsullied ignorance and new nee"ds in a 
continual ly changing world. In meeting this chal lenge, smal I schools 
in America have the potential for offering a superior kind of education 



•Ami don & Hough, Interaction Analysis: Theory, Research & Appllcatron , 
Add i son-Wesley, Reading, Mass. 1967 ^- ^ 

^Georgiades, How Good is Your School ,.-»ta^ional. Assoc iat ion of Secondary 
V School Principals , Reston, VA, 1978 '\ ' 

-^Ford Foundat ion,^ A Foundation Goes To School , Ford Foundation, Office 
of Rept>rts, 320 East ^3rd ;$;treet , New Yprk 10D17 
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THE STRESS AND STRAIN OF FITTING A MULTIPLE BRAIN 
,. INTO A SINGLE CLASSROOM 

Robert Sylwester .. . 

University pf Oregon 
Eugene, Oregon 



Ttt human brqin is certainly the most magnificant thr^^ pound,s of , 
mattei* In the uniVrers^, ^^vSchool s have tradi tional ly focused on half of ' > 
,:it: the rational left cerebral hemisphere, , seemingly unaware of how to 
deal with the metaphor Ic right hemisphere and other irtiportant strup.t;ure5 
that const! tute the. brain. Recent discoverjes in the areas of braTn . 
functioning iand the relationship between thifel braih's functioning and the ' 
onset of stress pose exciting curricular and classroom management cha 11 eng'es 
to educators. ^ 



I s 



From a teacher '-s perspective, the relationship betwee;n the brain/mind 
quite djrect- If people can learn to use *their minds' arid the mi 



..-fc-j.w-*— I j-.™. x^i^ii m ■■■ — w**.w milium kii^ nil 

tremendous ability to solve potentially destructive problems, their 
will not suffer the debilitating effects of psychological stress, 
stress occurs When the mind can discover no ' 
acceptable solution to a threatening situation. 

Paql Maclean has developed a useful three- 
part model of the cognitive parts of the human 
brain*' In his model, the brain processes in- 
formation that comes from' within and without 
the body through three chemically and struc-' 
turally distinctive interconnected mental 
systems . •■. , ' '-^^ ' , ■ ■: \. ' ' ' 

. The Reptilian Complex surrounds the \ 
midbrain, which is at the top end of the \ 
brainstem. It's the |i>t-imal brain i^^n human 
be1r)gs for it regulates key bodily house- ^ 
keeping chores (respiration, circulation, 
reflexes,^ etc.), gut reactions to pxterna.l 
events (fight/flight behavior, territorial 
protection)^ mating rituals and socia 1 hierarchies 
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Paul MacLeah 



The Limbic System is composed of a 



number of sma II but 
a 



very 



important 
I n 

directing those feelings that guide the behaviors associated with self and 
species identity and preservation. It functions somewhat as a thermostat, 
t regulates the operation of various organs in response to messages 

The 



structures that surround the Reptilian Complex. It's a central force 



for 



of n^ed.^ and (OVer 1 oad that> are received fra^i all over th6 body, 

ructures in the Lim 
ant internal state ca Med 



hypotha lamusA^nd pi tu i tary gland are key structures in the-Limbic System; 
they help maintain) the relatively consta 



homeostas,.ls>dnd^ whenever, this condition disappears, also signal ' 
the onset of stress. ^ 

The Cerebral Cortex is the cjominant part of the human brain in both' 
size and s^ign If icance. It compr i ses f i ve-s ixth's of the vol ume of." the 
brain, and It Is the source of much of our normal cognl tive behavior . 
The cerebral cortex ts d ivided into left and right hemispheres that are 
connected by a broad band of 200 million communicative nerve fibers- 

The left hemisphere Is frequently cal led the rational mind because 
rational and abstract thought processes 'become centered h most 
people, In most s'ttU^ti'dhs.^ The l^ft hemisphere Analyzes, diata l . 
sequentially. It then abstracts the relevarit details and usua 1 ly ' 
associates Verbal symbols with the details it M^iS' defined. Thus, 
language and time factors become key constructs in lindeps tand i ng such " . 
situations (as do compu tat i ons^ i n mathema t i ca 1 problems). Language 
deperids on time and sequence since letters, words, and sentences must 
follow a logical sequence in order to make sense. 

The right hemisphere is frequently cal led , the metaphoric mind because 
it processes all the data it receives simultaneously.* It'views things 
in terms of complex whales , with the focus- on the interrelationships 
among the parts insteod of on the parts or details themselves. Thit^ 
intuitive kind of thinki'.ng a Hows the right hemfsphere to ar'rive at 
conclusions without g6in*0 through the logical steps often demanded i'n 
school. Where the left hemisphere analyzes the data at hand^ the right 
hemfsphere seeks m*etaphors from elsewhere to understand and to explain 
the present phenomenon., Ttius, the right hemisphere is the center of 
creative thoiigtit^ hew vvays of looking at things, new uses for existing 
object^i,/ etc. : prean^ and fantasies CQ[n:e,!g^ut of .our- right hemisphere t 
becaOsie these are often creative explanations and expansions of our 
experience. Space relationships and patterns are processed in the right 
fiemi sphere'. Faces are one example of spaces that are processed in the 
right liemisphere. If you've ever recognized someon'e's face but couldn't - 
remember thenome, it's because the face is remembered in tlie right 
hemisphere and the naine in the loft. - 

Maclean's model suggests xfia t thore is;^ mul t i p 1 e bra i n . Each part 
Is ful ly capable of directing fuiman behavior, but only one part, the 
left cerebral hemi s(:)fiere , can speak. How should educators help students 
understand thjs ccwnpl ex system? Kow should school s educate i t so that 
all of it can function of feet ively? 

What liappiuvs when [)tH>pIt' Jo not use the pov>/i*rs of their mind to 
solve the threaten ing prc)hl eiiJs that beset them? 

The body has only one response in such situations. It prepares for 
an all-out £}\yj»_i>ri£ij_ ^^">sati 1 r 'c)ri the ^)Ocly , whether tlie problem poses a 

"39- 
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physical threat to the body or not; In our so,cIety, most problems, to be 
faced are emotional or psychbloglcal in nature^ ; ^ 

• The stress response that-fol lows, sends powerful elect 
and hormonal messages through this body' to alert al 1 organs pf the' 1^^ 
nent physical danger the stressor poses. The stress response Is generally 
nQ,t .dangerous I n i tse 1 f , bu t a pattern . of cHrooic. stress responses to the 
r>9rnia't p can lead to serious circulatory, d^igestive,. p^y- ' 

ibolbgl^al problenjs 6ver time. ; 

Recent discoveries In brain functioning and.stress, only briefly 
described here, suggest that a h^ period is being pn.te'red in which the... 
school can make g i ant ' s t r i des for^^ powers of the mind, ' 

Educators must take the t ime to^ invest igate these discoveries , to th'ink 
about the implications of the brain as ; ^ mechan i sm for coping with stress, 
aod, finally, to translate impi icatlons i nto imag i nat ive educational action, 



Sagan, Car I The Drag ons of Eden, Ballentlne, 1977, 

The following books, av.^i Inble in paperback, may. provide an' in trpduc^ i on 
to recent discoveries in these: 4"'fe Ids : v ; V 

Friedman, Meyer, and Ray Roseriman, Type A Behavior and Your Hear t, 
Fawcett, 1975. ^ 

Oi nstein, Robert , The Psycholocjy of , C onsc i ousness , Peng u i n , 1975, 

Sagan, Cor! , The; Dra gons of Eden, Baltentine, ^77/ 

5altt|> I es , Bob , The Mcvt>»j)lior i c Mi nd : A^„C_oJ ebrat i on p_f_ Cre ative Consc i.ousness ^ 

Add i son-Wesley , I976 

Selye, Hans, The St ress of Li.fe, McGrnw-Hilly 1976 

Selye, Hans, S_t n^!S^rj^t Signet, 1975 

Tiini^-L i fe Hnni.in Befi.wioi- Series, Slitv,s, I976 



MAKING PUBLIC LAW Sk-]^ WORK 

.IN SMALL SCHOOLS . 

Shirley Beaty ^' 
AumsvM le 'Elementary Sdhool . * 

Aumsvllle, Oregon ^ 

^ . Public Law 9^-1^2 has placed strenuous demands, on educat ional systems 
to provide special programs, and schools that do not have t|he$e special ' 
educational services have been hit the hardest. . ) 

- What Does Public lajw 9^-1^2 Really Say? 

Once one Is oriented to teaching Individual learners^ one needs to 

consider the specifics of the, new law and what the demands are for school 

district compliance. There are m^ny guidelines that can be obtaloed; 

however, here are the specifics of which one must be aware: 

Parents must be involved in a^l 1 .aspects qonCernfng the child. They ' 
must be given lists of rights, and na eval uat Ion , I EP (individualized 
Education Plan) or placement should be made without their consent. 

The child's educational needs must be determined by a full-scale . 
evaluation and the educational program planned before placement is 
made. Specific attention to the '*most appropriate educational place- 
ment" Is a must . 

Specific criteria have been written for determi n i ng handicap eligibil- 
ity. Speciql note should be made to the changes which have occurred 
in the areas of Learn ing Di sabi 11 t ies and Emotional Handicaps. Each 
staff member of the school should have definate .knowledge of the law; 
a general awareness is not enough, " a ■ 

■ - . . . ■ • ■■ . 

Attention to the following six areas of concern should make compliance 
with the law possible. 

Teaching to Learning Styles 

The law demands that attention to the individual learner be foremost 
in the educational process. The procedure of teaching to group needs 
must be changed to address the individual needs of each member within the 
group, in order to find the best instructional methods which would assure 
learners of success. This can be done by determining the learning styles 
of each learner .and teaching to each one's strength. 

Basically, there arc auditory (hearing) and visual (seeing) channels 
of. learning, although for some instruction it is possible to use the tac-^ 
t i le-kinesthetic (motor or touch) channel . It is important to remember 
that some learners use one channel for input and another channel for 



output. The real difficulty In learning comes when children are ^ ^ 

Instructed In their weakest channels- They learn, but not as quickly 
and succesOTUlly as they would le^rn If InstrUfcted In thel r stronger 
channel. 

Some children cpn be Instructed through the use of mul tisensory 
channels, but others cannot tolerate this approach and will meet 
failure* For these children, Instruction may be limited to one major 
channel • ' ' , 

In the primary grades some emphasis can be put on the weaker channels/ 
of learning or the deficit channels; however, primary instruction In , 
reading, math, spelling, and wri tten language should be through the child's 
learning strength whenever possible. No matter what channel Is used, the 
motto should be, !'to teach to the learning style that will help children 
l.earn in the quickest way." 

. Defining Learning Disabilities 

One of the mos t d i f f i cu 1 t areas to define is Learning Di sabi 1 i t I es • 
Learning Disabi 1 it ies were not previ ou5 ly part of special education 
services, and those children were mari nst reamed. Educators are unsure who 
they are. Teachers need help in* ident i fyl ng which children need to be 
referred for evaluation and for possible special education services. They 
also need help in distinguishing the difference between learning disabili- 
ties and educationally disadvantaged children. The February 15, 1978, 
Federal Register carried a specific definition and process to be followed. 

Here are someydescr i ptors for identifying Learning Disabilities: 

Deficit in tine of the basic processes needed for success in the 
academic setting — perception, conceptualization, language, memory, 
motor, attention. 

Intelligence falls within average or above range and/or a severe 
discrepancy exists betv«;een fJerformance and verbal abilities 
(Note that the latter half of this statement allows for children 
in the lower range of ability to be included.). 

Child's learning style deviates from the average child so that a 
special curriculum or instructional process is required in order 
for that child to learn, 

Child's achievement falls below expected educational age (dependent 
on intellectual ability) in ability to listen, to tijink, to speak, 
to read, to write,' to spell. 

Medical involvement may be present. 



' It Is Important to remember that some learning disabilities can be 
remediated by attention to learning styles, but some wilt be extremely 
difficult to remediate and may cause the child problems In learning 
throughout the entire educat Ion. Our goal must be to-learn to recogrfixe 
these different learning problems and to see that chl Idren^recjftl ve the 
special educational services for which they are eligible,"^ ^ 



The Referring Process, Testing, lEP's 

Each school nee<ls to develop Its own procedure to follow. The state 
guidelines are^heipful for the development of forms. Both informal and 
formal testing shoMld be used. If a special education person Is not 
available, one ^taff member needs to gain some background In interpreting 
evaluation pr6ced'u)-es and making recommendations, 

' 'y ' ■ 

The development of the lEP (individualized Education Plan) must use 
the committee process set forth in the federal guidelines and must adhere 
to the requirements in that document- However, it is not necessary that 
the lEP be written in such formal objectives that the long-term and short 
term goals cannot be followed by anyone except specialists. The long-term 
goals should be stated simply so that the short-term goals can be realis- 
tic to the actual teachin^i situation. As a school district becomes more 
familiar with lEP's and how to teach by using them, it will naturally 
foUow that goals will become more refined. 

The education of the children is first and, demands the most time .and 
effort* The goals must be written, but worrying over how they^are stated 
can take valuable time from th^ implementation process. In other words, 
get the process going, then refine it as you go ailong'. 

Attitude and Organizational Changes Necessary 
for Teachers and Administrators 

Specific changes must be made If compliance with Public Law 9^-1^2 
Is to be achieved. The very nature of this act will change all of educa- 
tion. The sooner the need for these' changes is accepted, the easier it 
/will be to comply, * . » 

/T-TITUDE ; ' 

Willingness to change . This may include willingness to group, 
to teach to learning styles, to use varied materials, to work the 
extra hours needed to get the program rol l(ng, and to overcome 
the fear of failure that may come as one searches for the best 
teaching methods for special education children. , 

Comm i tmen t s to 1 ea r n i n g This includes the philosophy that 
. children should learn in the quickest way for them, not always 



the most convenient way for teachers. It means that gnade ]evp\ 
cut-offs can be dangerous hindrances to helping ch I Idren stabi- 
lize their learning. The role of parents must be considered and 
how they can be helpful rather than threatening. Finally, the .. 
Publfc Law can be considered a tool for Improving all of the 
educational process, not Just speclaj education ^services. 

KNOWLEDGE 

From learning styles and methodology to Identification, referral^ 
and evaluation of children, educators all heed to be knowledgeable 
Knowledge of P.,L. S^-VkZ Is the responslbl 1 i ty of aJJ^ teachers 
and administrators; special educational services are no longer 
the responsibility of one 6r two people. 

ORGANIZATION 

Because of the heavy demands In paper work, conferences, and 
coordination efforts, one needs to be highly organized. Without 
good organization, the program will not work effectively. 

ADMINISTRATIVE SUPPORT 

The administrator must know the law, how it affects the school , 
and must be able to explain it to the school board and community. 
.Released time and inservice must be planned to help teachers 
comply with the law. The administrator: must Insist that the 
program be carried, out by everyone yet must be sensitive to the 
frustrations and problems of teachers as they struggle to change. 

The success of the program 1 ies wl tK the ability to organize and to 
change. 



Good Materials Don't Have to Xost a Mint 

Many materials have been tried which wprk well. Do not hesitate to 
write to larger school districts or contact reg iona 1 servi ce center^s which 
have resources- Any materials ordered from commercial sources should be 
ordered on approval. Many cost under $100 and can be used in a non- 
consumable manner in order to save the district money. If the district , 
cannot afford materials. It is possible to implement a good program by 
adapting basal texts already used in the district which pay special 
attention to learning styles of children. 

I- 

It can be done, and you can do it. ^ 

: ■ : i - 
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CARe^»\ education SMALL SCHOOLS 



The process of ifilti^^'"9 a Career education program fs no different 
from Initiating any a%e^f^^^^P^ that tt can and should Involve every 
aspect of the currtci^lurn ^ome v^^y. After all, preparing students for 
the future fs the edi^^at^r's rea^^^ fo^ e?<!stence. 

In designing the r^ro9rat^ and {^.5 object! ves, the administrator or the 
career coordinator sfi^ul^ 5ystem^|. j^gi jy involve teachers, principals, 
counselors, students, p3'"^"JV board of education, and members of the ^ 
community- Often In ^^^^ ' schoQj ^ a teacher I nterested jn career educa- 
tion who knows the ^c^^tuO^^^V ^"d j^^g g g^^d rapport with the entire staff 
Is designated to coor'^In^te' the Program. 

Goals and objectl^e^ should be fully explained to an_ of the district 
staff-administrators, t^^^hars, ^Ides, secretaries, cooks , custodians , 
bus drivers, and any ^th^rs* Students must be well informed about changes 
In the program and h(7^ ^hey w|ll affected.^ ^jgH j^nformed staff members 
and students can be^ J^iejL!sS^i5.-.^sset^^ program; if they 

are misinformed or {j()J^f^I{!}B^a^,J^Q^can be_tj2g__bi^£es t liability . 

Teachers and ^dm^ ^iV^'"^^^^^ Involved directly in the program should, 
have adequate Inservl^e Prep^^-gtion titne- They should be given the 
opportunity to Visit ^ifn"a|^ P^*^9rams in other schools, and speclalUts 
should be brought In *o assist them. They should be encouraged to give 
input for revi5ing,^^p^i^^i"9. ^nd amending program objectives*. If there 
are people aval lable ^^P^^^^nce In careei* education program devel- 

opment, uise them. ^ 

As in any other (;^ogi'^ni, start on a smal l f sound basis and expand. 
Start with teachers v^^^o ^re Interested and enthusiastic and let them 
serve as examples to <^th^'*s Who ^^.^ not as easily convinced. 

Career education ^on"Pfs sho^^^d be I ncoVporated i,^t:o all areas of 
the curriculum, with ^tt^f^tion to ^^^^ academic, as Wel i as^ the vocational . 
Regardless lof the app^oe<^^ ^^ed to do this, career education curriculum 
activities should be ^tu^^"^ centered , 11 vely, varied, and should contrib- 
ute , to career devei^^P^ie^^^^^d de^^g ion-making abilities of students. ^ 



Ca^^^er^^waj^er^^ (bi ddes K-6) 

In'a career-focu^^d curriculur^^ career awareness Is not a separate 
subject but is devei^^Ped ^^ch c [gSS room v/i thin the trad { t lonal subject 
matter areas. The ^c^^e ^he St^trject Is changed sioniewhat to incorporate 
consideration of the ^^nV o^^up^tJo^s rejated to that topic. For instance, 
on a regular science ^ie'^ t^'"ip» ^dd career discussion by d I scoss ing which 
occupations would ne^^ know wh^^ scientiffc facts. Also, the dignity 



of work Is stressed by examining contributions the varl ed occupat Ions make 
to society. Children are encouraged to examine personal needs and pre-/ 
ferences In relation to various occupations and actively participate In:' 

making decisions that felate to their own career development, 

discovering their occupational aptitudes and Interests, 

Identifying the way(s) they learn best, * 

expressing their self-awareness as It r^elates to career develops 
ment, occupational Interest^ and the role of the producer. ^ 

" ' ■ ■■ 

Career Exploration (Grades 7-10) 

Career exploration builds and provides an increasing depth of experi- 
ences. A review of qne's interests , apt i tudes, attitudes, and abilities 
as they relate to the many careers available is aided by such Instruments 
as the Ohio Vocational Interest Survey (OVIS), the General Aptitude Test 
Battery (GATB) with I nterest Check List, and Kuder 1 nterest. Tests . To . 
increase benefits from the career exploration phase, there .^hbuld be , - 
orientation and In-depth, on-sl te exploratory experiences i^n rejbresenta- 
tive occupations. ' T 

. . ' ' . '^'C 

Guidance, and counsel i ng services are a must throughout'^the career ^ 
selection process, especially during the exploration phased. Development 
of decision-making skills and sound career planning can give definite, 
direction to the remaining years of formal schooling^ even though plans 
made at this stage are tentative. 

Career Preparation (Grades 11 and 12) 

Career preparation focuses on learning skills for a chosen career 
area. Students are assisted to: - . 

apply their experience to solve daily problems, 

develop 1 eadersh i p sk i 1 1 s through participation in a vocational 
student organization (if applicable), ^ 

develop acceptable job att i tudes , 

participate in a v;ork experience program, 

develop ski 1 I s and knowledge necessary for entry level employment 
or advanced career and vocat ional training. 
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Summary 



The Importanf: elements of a career education program should: 



Include adequate, articulated I nstruct Ion I n career* awareness, 
exploratlpn, and specific preparation j' - 

reflect the activities, opinions, and demands of buslne^s^and 
Industry, • . ' » 

use the Interdlscipl Ina^y approach, / ' ' ' ' 

meet the state minimum standards for graduation requirements, 

allow each student to develop Careei; Interests an^ abiUties, 

have written commitment by the board, 

have a long-range plan, 

have strong administrative support, 

have representative, active advisory committees, 

provide an opportun i ty for work experience, 

offer adequate guidance and counseling, 

promote vocational student organizations, 

\ I. ' 
have a good safety policy program and Include safety Instruction 
In the curriculum, • 

evaluate, assess, and revise the program constantly* 



'Career awareness , explorat Ion , and preparat ion 'are vital In setting 
and in reaching satisfying career goals, A mistake is made'ff youth is 
told to base their decisions on how much money they v/i]l make. The 
objective should be to help them find the kind of work they want to do. 
Show students as many opportunities as possible for career choices. No 
matter how hard an educator tries, if students are not interested, they 
will not accomplish much. Stretch the Imagination! 

i Whether it is planned or not, the students are, in essenc^.,^eing 
giv^n career education in the schools. If there i sn ' t a pos i t ive^prdg ram 
thw are being allowed to learn such poor 'study and work habits that they 
wj^l never ^e successful in the I r careers .i 




Cai^mere Career Educat Ion Project 



An excellent source of career educatjon Information for smalj schools^ 
Is the Cashmere, Washington, Career Education Project.^ Their approach 
fdquseis on the e^ght elements of caHer education dev^ toped by the Compre- 
hensive Career Education Mdjdelp Center for Vocational Education, Ohio 
State University.? The elements represent a framework th^t can be used 
.to Infuse career' educat ton concepts Into existing curriculum In all dis- 
ciplines and grade levels. Cashmere jhas developed curriculum guides^ 
and a how-tc^-do- ? t guide for implementing career educ.^t ion in rural, 
schools. ^ ■ 



i 



'Miller, Barbpra, edl tor. Career and Vocat lonal Educat ion for Small Schools 
A Guide for Planning and Implementation , Small Schools Career Education 
Development Project, Oregon Department qf Education, 1977 

' ^Developmental Program Goals for the Comprehensive Career Education Model , * 
(Preliminary Edition), Center for Vocat ional Educat ion^ Ohio State 
University, I960 Kenney Road, Cplumbus, Ohio ^3210: 1972 

^CaVeer Education Project, Cashmere Schoo] District, Cashmere, WA 98815 
Three Activity Guides , K-5, 6-8, 9-12 
Advisory Committee for Carfeer Education. 
Language Arts & Career Educat ion, K-5, 6-8, 9-iZ 
Social Science S Career Education , K-5, 6-8, 9-12 
Math Career Educat ion , K-B, 9-12 ^ 
Science & Career Education , K-8, 9-12 

Vocational Education Courses and Career Educat ion , 8- 12 

Spanish & Career . Educat ion , 9"12 ~ ' 

Music & Career Education , , K- 1 2 

Art & Career Education , K- 1 2 

Health & Career Education , K-12 

Physical Education & Career Education , K-12 

h ^ 

^Griffith, Bernie, The Original American Early Morning Pnmer , Cashmere 

Career Education Project, Cashmere School District, Cashmere, 

Washington, n.d. 
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MeOIA SKILLS, K - 12 



Patsy Jqnbs 
Culver School Di strict 
Culver, Oregon 
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The media program for K-12 developed In the Alsea School District' 
Is based on the general theories that: 

the Inundation of media in students' lives Is a force to be accepted 
and studied rather than ignorealor devalued; ' 

the most effective defense agaifrist lack of critical awareness of the ', 
media barrage Is education; V ^ 

•■ the most effective method for teachi ng c r it ica I awareness Is-experlen- 
tial learning. 

Thus, it is^ designed to provide creative ^experiences on various types of 
media at th'e earliest possible levels. Emphasis in each media experience 
I s on : 

logic - putting ideas and events in order, 

research - finding and ass irrii lat i ng avai I able materials into original 
projects, 

creativity - acceptirrg and rewartlng imagtnat ion through the vehicle 
of media, * 

group effectiveness - working cooperat ively to make\ the most of 
group member's skills, 

pride and enjoyment - sharing an effective finished project in. the 
real world. 

In a small media penter such as Alsea's that serves K through 12 with 
an active program, time management or scheduling is essential. Alf^jemen 
tary students have regularly scheduled time in the center each week, while 
high school students are also there for class work, research, and study 
halls. This maximum usage can^ be accomplished by scheduling groups of 
children rather than bringing in an entire class at one time. 

A self-operated system allows all but the kindergarten students to 
check out books without help An individual book pocket is made for each 
student. When books are che^ ! i out, boys and girls sign the cards and 
l^at them in their own pockets. If there is adequate wall space, pockets 
for each class can be placed on bullet in^tf-trcards. If not, use flip charts 
made of poster board with pockets for eath class on a different page. 



Every student has . formal training In library skills through an^ 
Individual Ized fjrogram. A separate manllla fplder contains copies of 
study sheets designed to teach each skill. Students take pre-tests, 
then progress at their own rate through the ski 1 1 sheets. When they 
arc ready, they take the post- test and go on to their media projects. 

Library skills Instruction Is prepared on three levels which are 
used from second grade through high schdol Second graders work through 
the Level 1 skljls with the teacher's help, but third graders can jJo 
them alone. Fifth graders probably need teacher hel p wl th Leyel 2, but, 
sixth graders can work Independently, Level 3 is for early high school. 
In the first two years of an Individualized program, all students in thfe 
school would take the skills Instruction. 

• . . -fe ■ 

Media projects vary considerably. Sharing bpoks and stories is done 
in grades 2 througH 8. Some of the many ways students share are by:' 

copying I llustVations to use on an overhead projectbr, 

making posters to advertise favorites, ^ 

making awards for characters in the stories, 

making maps to show'where events took place, 

having treasure hunts for hard-to-find places in the story, 

making col lages of emot Ions, found i n the stories, 

making shadow boxes, 

making story rolls on paper and ro 1 1 i nVf hem through fac ia 1 tissue 
.boxes with sticks. 

• Student-made media productions give elementary chl Idren ^experience 
so they realize it is a mechanized* process and not magic. They learn it 
is something they can really do. A slide-tape is an excellent medium; ^ 
it looks pxofesslonal even though it is the students' own work. Film 
strips, video tape, photo reports and reader's theatre with story and 
sound effects on tape (like old-time radio) are also good. 

Puppet production is good for the jgftementary grades. Puppets can be 
made using Styrofoam heads covered with glue-type paper mache'l After 
the heads dry, faces can be painted, and the puppets dressed with cloth- 
ing made from scraps of fabric. Children like to act out the sjtories, 
and puppet shows should be given for an audience. 

For kindergarten and first grade, there should be lots of story telling 
and craft ideas. Col laqes are good. Video tape can, be used to capture 
dramatizations. 



V Jiihlor High arid High school students study the commerqial multl- 
medfaVs (W arid magazines* ) effects on values./ Journalism skills can 
be practiced by producing a newspaper. In hlgh^chool the Fox F1re 
type magazine provides excellent experience of ^herlpg^ and publishing 
a local, oral history of the community. -J 



Patsy Jones developed the K-12 Media Prc^ram at Alsea School District. 



MUS I.C 

S * Delmer Aebischer ' ^ 

Oregon Departm&rtt of Education , 
... ; ' \ Salem, Oregon ; : 

For music teachers, like everyone else, goal setting Is essential for 
maximum achievement in al 1 categories of a person's lif^ — personal, family, 
work, church or comj^^unity. Se^^^t goals In each of these realms and see where 
cross-overs occur between them. Schedule activities each, week that will 
help achieve, in" part, the consumatlon of those goals. Review goals fre- 
quently; if you are not writing activities to help reach all of your goals, 
either rethink your goals or rethink your act ivit les. 

Make a "to do" list- All busy people do this when they're under . 
pressure, but when the pressure is off, 1 ists are usua 1 ly forgotten. It 
has been found that at least 20 percent more productivity can be achieved 
by each person who consistently use5 "to do'* lists. 

Prioritize your work plan. Be sure that if something is a priority 
you devote time to it. You will need to schedule l^rge jobs. Allot a 
certain amount of time regularly to move the large job forward a few 
degrees. As the project nears completion, larger blocks of time will 
need to be scheduled. Remember, emergencies are going to>arise, so In 
scheduling your day, it is important that some room be left for dealing 
with them. Don't fill your time so completely that you leave no leeway. 

A helpful method for presenting matetvral to an administrator, staff, 
or school board is SOPPADA. S is Subject^/0, Objective; P, Present 
situation; P, Proposal; A, Advantages; DT^isadvantages; and A is Action. 
In preparing your presentation, look at each of the categories — SOPPADA. 
Identify specifically what it i s you want to do. If the advantages out- 
weigh the disadvantages, go ahead and present it. If they do not, you 
probably will need to rethink your proposal. 
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' Lakelrt^ Alan, How to'Get Control of Your Time and Y our Life, Sfgnet/ " - 
, New York, 1973^ ~~ " 

MacKenzle, R> Alec, The Time Trap , Amacom. New >ork, 1972 : 



Vocal Mus Ic ; ir 

Douglas Anderson ' r 
, * \ McHinovi Me High School 

McMinnvM le; Oregon * > 

; In many small schools the teacher assigned to teach choral music 
may have a background in instruiwwital or elementary techniques only. ■ 
Because these teachers have a music backgrpund it is erroneously assumed 
they are knowledgeable in choral techniques as wel 1 . 

The key to good choral singing lies in correct vowel placement. 
Accurate pitch is essential; inaccurate pitch stems from poor vowel place- 
ment and lack of intense concern for interval accuracy. Warrrt-up exer^ 
cises can be used, such as the descending scale in the rhythm of "Joy to 
the World;** then, use the same exercise In a round; then, in a round in 
swing style using a dotted eighth and sixteenth note rhythmic pattern and 
•'Sha-ba-da-ba*' syllables. 

In organizi'ng a choir, it is necessary to listen to all voices and 
to place them in the proper section. You may want to use a seating order 
based on highness bnd lightness of voice and lowness and richness of voice. 

In selecting music, watch ranges very carefully; since there may be 
oqly a small number in the group, a larger percentage of the choir must be 
able to sing it. Numbers of parts will be fewer. Small choirs have the 
best results us i ng 1 i terature emphasizing diqtion and basic tone control. 
Accompaniment is extremely important. It must be appropriate for the people 
singing, and it cannot be too dif^*cult. Look for music which allows stu- 
dents to show musicianship. Frequently small choirs sing lots^f music 
*^e instructor ordinarily would not select, simply because of 'student inter- 
est. There must be a good balance so the students learn the music of the 
masters , too. , j . 

The music teacher * s * hardest job is selection of proper music for the 
particular grbup. There is no known shortcut. It cannot all be done by 
mail. Al K.successf ul music teachers go to music stores for reading sessions 
and order things on approval from catalogs. Several days each year need 
to be set aside for reading music 
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, General Music X 

> Paula Wfnans / 
Schirle Elementary School ' 
„ , ' Salem, Oregon • 

' ^' S.bngnexper lence games^ cortijDrfsed of singing, movement, communica- 
tion, and language arts, explorat Ion are teaching tools which facilitate 
musical and nonmuslcal learning. PI ay i ng the games : ^ - 

Helps to build children's self-image, particularly name games. 

Creates ah awareness of other group members and develops positive 
soc la l-commOni cat Ion skills, ' 

Lets children use their bodies as musical Instruments by'singing and 
moving; thfs combination of movement with song leads to free, re- 
laxed, beautiful singing and the development of gross and fine motor 
ski lis, . • 

Facilitates Auditory perception, 

Facilitates visual perception, 

facilitates music "reading ski 1 1 s ^ 

Helps children learn to make decisions and choices. 
Helps children explore concepts of speed, distance, time and space. 
Makes learning fun. 

A recommended activity 'is mapping. A map is the unique symbol i zat ion 
by each child of a song. Maps can be drawn in the air with body parts, 
^through space with the whole body, or on large sheets of paper with flow 
pens. Children try to follow their own maps,. and they also u9k one. another 
symbols, thus reading other's interpretations of songs, Making and follbwi 
many maps develops their visual -aural-motor coordination, builds self- 
confidence andmotivates children to sing. 

Two important aspects to remember are to play the games with as littlej. 
talking about what is going to be done as possible. Let children learn 
by watching ajid experiencijig. Modify the games in any manner necessary to 
meet individual needs of each child and each. group of children. 



Richards, Mary Helen and staff, Richards Institute of Musiq Education and 
Research, ]h3 Corte Madera Road, Portola Va 1 1 ey, Ca 1 i forn i a 9^025: 
The Music Language: Part One , 1973 . j 
The Music Language: Part Two , 197^ ^ 
Aesthetic Foundations for Thinking: Part One, 1977 
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USINgVhE NEWSPAPER AS A TEACHING RESOUR<l| 

' M^ri lyri #)|ion ■ 

Lane County Educat Ion Service District 
Eugene, Oregon , 

The newipaper is a FfeadI ly avai lable? resource thatf can help develop 
reading, wrj^ng, thinking, and computing ski Ills.. It |s Usable at all 
grade levels^nd In most, if ndl^^^M, subject areas to^'promote -skljls 
in rodsoning .^nd problem solving. | v 

^ For example, by comparing the content and format oMvseveral differ- 
ent articles iri one newspaper or of different newspapers;^, students can , 
develop skill t,f), recognising relationships. There are variety of 
ities that I nvol ve cl ass I fy I ng , categor i z i ng , and r^or^^nizi ng newspaper 
content. Primary students can use the newspaper to leairiir from the letters, 
^Wfds, numbers, pictures and paragraphs that contain tod^^y*s news. 

Rights arid responsibilities of the free press can be 'explained and 
evaluated through adtual examples from newspaper;&. Crltt^cal reading skills 
seem to Improve as students gain experience In challenging and questioning 
the motives of ne'Stsmakers and hewswr i ters . 



A" wealth of materials are available at modest cost to assist teachers 
of kindergarten through; adult education in most disciplines, ' or teachers 
can design their own. 



* Bibl iography : Newspaper in Educat ion Pub! i catiqns , American Newspaper 
Publishers Associ l^t ion .Fouhdat ion , PO Box 17^07, Dul les International 
Airport, Washington, I).C 200^1 
Price list and order form^>NIC Publications, PO Box 2^Z22, Eugene, OR 
97^02 / \ V " . , 
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READING FOR SLOW LEARNERS ; 

Paula Gui les \ 
Oregon State School for the Deaf 
Salem, Oregon 

and 

Joan LaChapel le 
Salem School District - 
\ \ Salem, Oregon 

The slow learner and the 1 anguage d i sab 1 eel ch i I d often have the same 
observable characteristics: 

language development is obviously delayed, 

children work behind their peers in language and reading 
acquisition; they work slowly and are unable to generalize 
what they learn, 

the vast majority are boys, 

these children often come from the low socio-economic strata ,of 
society where lack of eai ly languacjc or reading stimulation is 
evident. ' " 

The only universal characteristic of the slow learner is the signif- 
icantly reduced performance in reading, spoken language^ writing and 
mathematics skills. This deficit demands highly structured, individualized 
instruction. 

The teacher who inherits one of these ''different students" should 
determine whether or not the present level of educational service is 
improving t he f unct i on i ng of the child. It Is imperative that a regular 
elementary teacher attempting to educate tfie slqw learner gain proficiency 
in indi vidualizinn instruction, behav ior mod i f i cat ion, adaptation of 
materials, and .the efficient deployment of specirilized assistance from 
the Ediidat ii^gi^orvl ce District, county health service, or any other avail-/ 
able source which might provide a special ed.ucator, canmun i cat ions disorders 
specialist, or psychologist. * 

Writing <i task aualysi?; is recommendecl for meeting each student's 
needs. In writing the analysis, f i rs t determi ne the terminal objective. 
Isolate a specific skill the student needs to know, then break down that 
isolated skill into a number of "steps." Each step should bring the 
student closer to achit^ving the ttMfninal objective. 

Prescriptive teaching is an organi.-ed method of teaching, de^iigned 
to increase a stud^-nt's skill development. 'IVescribe" means I i tera 1 ly "to 



wr ite beforehahd.'* '*PrescrI ptive'* means to set down direction. The 
.prescriptive teaching method designs effective programs that meet the 
'*prescr,j,bed" academic and social needs of a student. The teacher must 
know exactly what the child knows or does not know. Instruction is 
dependent on the assessment of vyhat the student does not know . Teaching 
.in this way is highly efficient with a minimum amount of time v;asted on 
covering skills v;hen children do not need them or are not ready for them. 

The Distar Reading Program' is practical because it provicfes an oppor- 
tunity to meet individual students' needs while they are beiTfg taught In 
a group setting. The teacher's prescriptive program is provided in a 
neat package, a 1 lowi ng the teacher to spend the minimum rime developing 
a program and the maximum time teaching. 

MocJi f icat ion of the Distar program is sometimes nete,ssary. A teacher 
can modify it in the following ways: . 

Determine the objective of a lesson ^ 
Eliminate such' "trimmings" as excess or unnecessary language. 
Concentrate on ihv. specific task ' 

. or 

Determine the objective . » 

Write, a supplementary or addit.ional step to clarify the 
\ nformnt i on for the sfudent 

or' n ■ 

Determi ncv. the obje;ctive * 
Write nn intermediate step that makes the step from one 
objccLive to the next a smaller one 

A plionetic apprtKich to readinc] is designed to teach or to improve 
word declpherincj skills. Advocates of the phonetic approach feel that 
learning to associate the lettbrs in the printed word witli speech sopnds 
is the mo'^t coiv»ist(MU ineJins of learnincj to read. 

One progr.iMi, tlu^ Bnck to Basics P roci ram , ^- requires 30 to mO minutes 
of daily drill in the deciphering of 2,S00 wordb. The teaching goals should 
begin witfi the teacfiing o^f the sound of single letters, tfien letter com- 
binations, v«;orfl tMidings, and common suffixes. 

[iehavior is controlled by its consecjuences . BeHaviois that have plea*- 
sant conset|uences are \\\oyc. likely to he repeated; tliose that fiave un- 
pleasant consegutMues are less likely to be repeated. Behavior management 
increases the numbei' of pleasaiit consequences simultaneously, providing 
opportunity lor tin* coi" res[K)nd i ng a[)[) roprl a t e behaviors. 

The classroom should be set U[> in such a way (1) to offer group- 

ing of s tuden ts: wi t fi s iiii i la r needs , (2) to prov i de for Individual i za t i on 
of instruct ion. wi th (vich group, (3) to provide for independent activity 



or study, and {k) to regroup needed. This can be accomplished by use 

of: ' / . . ' ■ ■ 



behavior assessments, 
behavior programs, 

reinforcement systems, , 
^Wjata methods, 

criterion of acceptable behavior, 
eva 1 ua 1 1 on of s tuden t p rog ress , 
terminal behavi ral objectives. 
Materials needed are: 

perscriptive programs for instruction, - 
behavioral program, 

data collecting sys tem--char ts , graphs , 

re i n forcers ava i 1 ah 1 e — tokens^, stars, ' 

assessment tests, 

individual actiyity projects, 

method of displaying programs or making programs access ible to 
each child sucfi as cl i pbba rds , notebooks. . . 

A well orcjanized classroom encourages students to develop good work 
and study habits. A classroom with eacfi day ' s mater ia 1 s prepared and 
ready for use will eliminate the habit of giving the students *'busy wdrk" 
wliile tlie teacher prepares the lesson. . , 

The work area should be separated from the play or activity area. 
An area for small group v;ork should be set up so that a teacher can 
watch everything tliat's happening in the classroom while working with 
tlie sma 1 1 g roup . 

Functional visual problems often affect, tfie poor or nonreader. One's 
perception of the world is o function of the way one sees it, and beliavlor 
is. In pcirt , dependent on visioii. hiiportant vision requirements for a 
reader are adequate eye musch* action, depth perception, focusing ability 
and eye coordination. Any suspected vision problems should be referred 
to specialists available tt) the scliool and discussed with parents. 



Distar, an I ns I rue t i oria 1 System by Siegfried Engelmann and Doug Carnine, 
Science Research Associates lnc.» Cliicago: ]07G 

Back to EJasics Pitbllc.ition, Hox 95tt, Peaverton, OR 97005, Copyt ight 
1977 by Novena Forties 




.Science fun' 

James Hyer 
Cascade Junior High School 
Eugene , Oregon 



Lectures and reading are vit^.1 parts of the process of learning, but 
another essential element i s ,exper ienc i ng an event. Learning the Ideal 
way — through a combination of lecture, reading, and experience — Is most 
readily realizable in the sciences. Indeed, science has little meaning 
unless the student makes first-hand coatact with science • real i t ies. 

It isn't necessary to be an astronaut Journeying to the moon to find 
rocks frcxn outer space, or to be AI i Baba prowling the caves of the forty 
thieves to find beautiful gems: these marvelous things may be found 
around the school or in a handful of sarid. 

_ The wonders of nature are hiding all around and can be discovered by 
using the eyes, ears, nose, and the tips of the fingers. For instance, 
there are specks of meteor i tes i n the gutters that drain the rain water 
from the roof, and there are zircons and ga rnets^-very tiny, but very 
real--in the sand from a lake or ocean beach. 

Give young children ya taste of the Joy of discovery by using (with 
a ininlnium of expense) ordinary, safe materials found around their school, 
home and garxleru-^Wi th empty cans and Jars, piece^of thread and rubber 
bands, toy balloons and slices of bread, nuts and bolts, soap and water, 
flies and spiders, they can make a thermometer that uses water instead 
of mercury; an empty coffee tin perform in mysterious ways ; a toy boat* 
that runs on a chunk of soap; transform small lengths of thread into - 
tiny, charmed '^snakes;" and setv^real, I i ve cann i ba 1 s do their thing in 
a jar. 

Such act'ivities can be of lasting value, since they help familiarize 
children with the processes and techniques of science, generate new 
insights and po!^ i t i vo fee I i rigs abou t t he subject and deve lop conf i dence 
in their ability to deal with raw data. Most importantly, it will expose 
them to the experiences of di rect , personal observation, the dimension 
of 1 eo rn i ng tha t mokes poss ible original, crea t i ve work — one of the 
highest goals of education. 



Hyer, James and Mildrt-d, Science Fun, David McKay Company, New York, 
1973^ 



SOClAP STl^DjES: 0^^E OF THE BASICS 

Harvey 0. Bennett 
Ea^^erfi Oregon s^gte College 
La Grande^ Oregon 



The difficulty of developing q quality social studies program that 
articulates k througfi 12 without i^nderlying concepts Js 

clear. To 4^ 
approach any currictjl^ w| ^hout Considering ^^^^ effects will be retained 
by students, after \^\)^ d ' ^^ret^ l^^gons have faded, g v/aste of 
time. The push-pul] the 'bacl^ basics'' move can cause difficulty 
in social studies if ^ho^^ ''^spoh^ j^^ie for programs overlook the basic 
role social studies / Ml 'n the Education of children. 

The relationship ^opcept to content to the teaching/learning *act 
is a large one. K\^\)^^6 Suchman ^^g^ently stated in a publication of Basic 
Education,' 

'Mf we are going ^0 hove an Education that is rooted in bas* s, 

then it must be ^^ot^^ in th^ nature of man-/ We car> look at 

basic education tf^^t whicif^ supports the rbtural human learning 

processes, buil^j^p^'^ them, gives them fedded strength., 

Teachers who ca^ ^^>tc^educat i^^ basic the \bove sense must 

know themselves^ ^'lov'^^'^^^ttjpe of learning, know their indi-vidual . 

students, and kl^o""^ ^^'Jbjeet matter they are t^eaching and be Jtj^ - 

able to help chjl^'t cn bu i 1 d ; r o\vn knowledge. • 



That is a large tas|^, central to that task 




A major function the s^ci^^ stu^ promotion of language 

development in the ^1 ^"^^^^^^^^^i^^^des. studies extend all other 

curricula as well, \^\\^^ ''^^^^rface vvi th" mankind, jhe true basic in 

the curriculum, of c:0^}y^^\ *'"^^nkin^-** is vvith an understanding 

of mankjnd and comnnj^i /Cdt ion of that understanding that one enters 
into society. Secon^f/^^'V Programs reinforce, reteach ond extend such 
understand i ngs. 

Concepts in thk ^^^c i 1 ^ *^ud i ^^\-^re alvN'^^Y^ understood at the level 
of the learner. tL ^on^^P^ ^^^V^h as held by an eight-year-old pupi l 
modifies by the timW^ ^oaches 15- Likewise, the understanding 

of that concept con7T^%^ '^^ ^'^'^Wth through^a lifetirtie: By age 60, 
the concept " love" ^h^''^''^'^^^ on hi.^n i fol d mean i ngs . 

Oregon*s suggcfit^^' ^^^^dics concepts are intended to permeate^ 

the entire K through r r i Ui,^^^ being revisited eis students mature: 

mul t iple causat i^^\ . 
conflict resoUitf '^^'^ » 
coopera t i on , 



social control ^ 
moral I ty, 
change, ' 
di fference, 
needs, 

interdependence , 

power , . 
scarci ty , 
1 ife style, 

citizenship, * 
^ equal i ty/ i nequa 1 ity , ' 
rights and responsibilities, 
culture, 

decision making and choice, 
dfgnity of individuals, 
s in'djjs trial i zati on/urban izat ion, 
resources, - 
rel igion, * 
habi tat/occupance, 
technology, 
envi ronmen t. 

Skills in social studies have been ably stated in many publications. 
Important among those is the \S6S yearbook of the National Council for 
the Social Studies.^ That yearbook provides background readings and 
listings of both shared and major responsibility skills. 

Skills are developed through acts, as are concepts.. Acts involve 
the learner in a process that provides experience with ideas and their 
manipulation, as well as with physical processes. For an act to produce 
a skill or highlight a concept, it requires debriefing- This important 
part of social studies teacbi ng a 1 1 ows the students to communicate their 
1 ea rn i ng to o the rs and provi des a checkpoi n t for teacher cva 1 ua t ion . 
One excellent way to structure such ski 1 1 and concept lessons is listed 
in the fifteen steps below: . ^ « 



WHEN YOU ARE TRYING fo CREATE, DO YOU? 



K Bring Jbn object for thp kids to -.viewi; 
touch and smel 1 ? 




view and touch; view. 



2. Let the k'ids tell you something about 



the object? 



3. 



Encouraqe them to ask questions about 
least one minute while tliey tliink? 



the object and wait at 



h. Write their responses on the board, tlien have the students 
compare and classify their respcHises? 



5. 



Maintain the interest of kids . by limiting the amount of informa- 
tion %ou provide by answering only thoir immediate questions* 



6v Teach, through local connections and analogies that capitalize 
on their world of experience? 

7.. Use the responses you have received as a basis for teaching 
the lesson? 

8. Encourage them to communicate at their ov>/n vocabulary level? 

9. Have them rephrase their statements leading toward a concept 
or idea? 

10. Allow their questions to help develop the concepts of^time, 
place, scale, and culture? y 

11.. Show a second, visual object that permits kids to see change? 

12. Direct them from specific events and objects toward generaliza- 
tions and/or themes? 

13. Allow for a variety of experiences and i nteg rate the mater ia 1 s 
of the social studies with other subjects? 

1^. Motivate kids, enough so they will continue to search and t;o seek 
on the i r own? 

15. Debrief the class; do you have a d i scuss i on that helps students 
to state those things that they have learned from a lesson or 
lessons? 

Finally, teachers of the social studies, whether elementary or 
secondary, need to recognize that a concept-based , ski 1 1 -deve loped pro-^ 
gram has to have its content learned through the convnon ideas \>/hich all 
cultures share. James Hdptula, in a September, 1-975, article in the 
Journal of Geography , cites 20 commonalities that teachers can uSe as 
'•content ornan i zers "mater i al s developers" and "concept/analogy 
producers."* They are: 

CULTURES SHARE: 

1. A common geographic location? Climate? Topography? Soil? 
Mineral resources? Fauna? Flora? 

2. A common po[)uhuion? Birth and death rates? Racial affinities? 
Population policy? 

3. Common modes of dross? Adornment? 

^. A common quest for food? ydttern of food consumption? 

5. A common life cycle of infancy? ChlJdhood? Adolescence? 
Adul thood? Old ago? 
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6. A common process of socialization? Education? 

7. Comnaon ideas of law? Religion? Numbers and measurements? 
Exact^ knowledge? Nature and man? 

8. Common building techniques? Machines? Tolls an? appliances? 
Equipment? Devices for communication and transportation? 

9- A common pattern of settlement? Explo i t 1 ve act i v 1 t les? 
Ownership of property? 



10, 



11 



A common community structure? Socl a 1 st rat i f icat ion? Owner- 
ship of property? 

Common territorial organization? Organization of the stated 
Government activities? Political behaviours? 



12. Common practices in the administration of justid'e? Protection 
of minority rights? Identification of offenses and sanctions? 
Use of armed force? 

13- Common recreational activities? Fine arts? Entertainment? 

1^. Common behavior processX^s and personality? Living standards 
and routines? Individuation and mobility? Interpersonal 
relations? 

15* Common customs of marriage? Organization of the family? Kinship 
systems? Kin groups? 

16. Common behaviors toward sex? Reproduction? Death? 

17- A common ecclesiastical organization? Religious practices? 
Shrines and Sacred places? . 

18. A common history? Language? Record of the past? 

19. Common problems of health? Sickness? Welfare? Social problems? 
War? - - 

20. A common ethnocen t r 1 sm? 

The student should not be expected to go ahead of tfie teacher. 
Teachers must ponder tfie suggested concepts of the social studies curric- 
ula. They must lecirn to see social studies as valuable links in concept, 
skill, language and otlierv>/ise basic human understandings. 
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Suchman, Richard, Newsletter . Society for Basic Education, November 1376 

2 

Elementary and Secondary Guide for Oregon Schools ." Part 2, Oregon 
Department of Education, Salem, Oregon., 1977 

3 

National Council for Social Studies, I969 Yearbook . (Appendix) "Skill 
Development in Social. Studies," Helen McCracken Carpenter, Editor 

^Hantula, James, "Use of Analogy as a Curriculum Tool," from the Geogra- 
phy Teachers Forum, Journal of Geography ; September I975, pp 326-328 
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WORKING WITH WRITING 



Patty Stone Wlxon, et al ' 

Oregon Vri ting Project ' 
- Central Point, Oregon 

Writing helps students to clarify their thinking and to learn 
be t ter . 

A new approach to improving student writing at all^rade levels 
Is being developed by the Oregon Writing Project, modelled after the 
successful Bay Area Writing Project, University of California at 
Berkeley. 

The basic philosophy of^both projects is that (1) teachers of 
writing must be familiar with the writing process; and (2) teachers 
of writing can best teach other teachers what is most successful in 
teaching. wri t ing; this can best be accompl ished by-writing. Project 
teachers are from all grade levejys and several disciplines, not just ' 
language arts. They work toget+fer in writing workshops to improve 
their own writing and to share successful ways of teaching their students 
to wr i te. 



Editing Gni^ps and Peer Evaluation 

. The project believes making writing public improves writing. 
Students shouldn't write just for a teacher expecting the teacher to 
be the editor and corrector. When students use editing groups to* 
discuss their writing aloud, they learn to edit and. to revise their 
own work, a skill they can carry into all their classrooms and after 
graduation when the teacher Isn't there. 

in editing groups, students write^first drafts which are reviewed 
by fel low students.. Students read aloud papers to each other, make 
comments, and help one another improve their papers. Final drafts are 
graded by the teacher. 

The teacher tries to build in as many activities as possible to teach 
critical judgment by reading two papers and asking students vyhy one is 
more effective than the other, for example. Trust building and good 
classroom climate ore essential in making this work. 

Peer evaluation helps students write bettor papers and builds 
critical judgment skills. This process can be used at the sixth grade 
level and above, and it is especially suited to creative and basic 
writing courses In hicjji school'. 



Sentence^Combi ni ng 



Sentence-combining'^ helps students develop skill in writing more 
mature sentences by putting kernel sentences . together , thisn moving 
from sentence forming to paragraph linking. Time spent, on sentence- 
combining exercises pays off because, as research at Miami of Ohio 
shows, sentence-combining transfers to student writing and Is retained. 

Sentence-combining uses speech, the primary language system, to 
he^lp with writing. Students say the words aloud to each other healing 
word combinations as they work i^n pairs or small groups. They^^'often 
use transparencies or large sheets of paper and flow pens to record 
their combinations. 

A big benefit is that students hear ahd's^e all the ot*fe^rs working 
on the assignment using the y^mie words but combining them^in different 
ways. This points up that wi'inng is problem-solving, making choices. 
Along with choices, students see the most important thing is to try to 
say most effectively what they want to say. 

AlthougJi students are using someone else's words, they still produce 
something they feel is theirs, but don't feel as vulnerable as they would 
have felt if they had been using their own words. Therefore, It is . a 
good way for the teacher to talk about paragraphs , the mechanics of 
sentence cutis truct i on , and spelling. 

Sentence-combining is fun. Students enjoy it, and they like to 
share their work. It can begin to show transfer to individual writing 
as early as the fourth grade. Sentence-combining is an adjunct to compo- 
sition;'-it should be used in acldition to students producing their own 
words. 



Getting the Reluctant Reader to Write 

Think obout something that is hateful to do. Being forced to do 
it over and over again won't make it more likeable. Chances are, the 
reason people don't like doing it is because they don't do it welU - 

Students often hate to write because they experience continual 
failure. "Unwriting" assignments can develop student confidence in 
writing. Ono is the d i t tood tee-sh i r t . A picture of a blank tee- 
shirt iii given to 5itudonts with the assignment to cut out things from 
magazines to put on the teo-slnrts which describe themsel ves--thei r 
interests, hobbies, fcWorite band or food. Or, thoy are asked to draw 
a head above the tee-shirt silhouette, then to write a one or two-word 
description of any person in the room, add one or two more words of 
description, and to 'hand tlio paper to the teacher who wi 1 1 try to guess 
who was described. 



Large posters or pictures can be used for story telling. Students' 
thoughts can be recorded on the blackboard as they develop fhe story. 
Then students at their desks w^ite their versions of how the iHtory should 
end. \ , 

Positive rewards for writing prove to the reluctant reader and writer 
that writing can be v/orthwh i le. Certificates of accomplishment can tell 
students in a catchy way that they hav^ done a good job. Or, instead 
of grading papers, a stamp or. script (in various denominations of Ic to 
50c) can be used to reward students for good work as. if t^ey were paid 
authors. Periodically "sales" of trinkets from the te^chen^s closet 
give students an opportunity "to spend" their accumulated script. 

f Creative Dramatics Exercises; Warm-ups Into Writing 

Students can become aware of themselves and others by acting out 
their/ fee) ings or how they think others might feel. One warm-up is 
to have students stand in a circle and play "hot potato" with, a bean 
bag, then pretend they are a bean bag. How^would ' they feel if someone 
were throwing them about? How would they feel If they were a snowbal 1 ? 
How does a tree' feel stretching and bending? Sessions can be held in 
which students critique each other's imitations. After exercises^ like 
these, it Is easier for them to write down their thoughts- 
Students ccin also keep da i 1 y journa I s on how they feel about them- 
selves, how their day is going. Theyshouldbe given time at the end of 
each day (or each class period) to make entries, in their journals. 

c ■ * , , ■ ■ " - ■ "■ 

Film Script W rit inn From Short Stories and Poetry 

Short btories and poetry are excellent bases for students^ to use 
in developing scripts for filmmaking.^ Students may also vvrite haiku 
and use film to interpret it. Films for short s tor ies or poems usually 
run 3 to 3 minutes; haiku interpretations might run only 15 to 30 seconds 
These activities fielp students to tfiink visually. 

Film making doesn't have to be costly. A good way to get started 
inexpensively is by using students' or teachers' cameras' or a video 
tape recorder. Vkleo tape production isn't as smooth as fi Im product ion 
because it isn't edited, but it is a good starter. Shopping for film 
and processing bargains helps to keep the cost down. 

. . .V .V ■ , i 

The Oregon Writing Project is funded by state Title IV Part C funds 
and money from the Nat ionu 1 . Endowment through the Humanities from the 
writing project in Beikefey. Tliere are pr ima ry wr i t i ng project sites 
throughout the nation; information about them can be obtained fro^n the 
Bay Area Writing Project at University of Ca ) i forn ia , Berke 1 ey , California 
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This summary prepared from writtdn materials from OWP Dir^ector ' 

Patty Stone Eixon and Interviews with Vince Wixon, Dick JaskowskI, 
Tom Tyler, Betty Hamilton, Joy Schaefer, and Mike Markee. 

•Strong, William, Sentence Combi-ning New York: Random House** 1973 

'Moffitt, I nteract ion : A Stude,nt-Centered Language Art and Reading 
Program Boston: Houghton Mifflin 1973, Level 2 



Coynik, David, Movie Making , Chicago: Loyala University Press 197^ 
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small school concerns for a niiji^er^'^af years. She has been associated 
with the Oregon Institute of Tfe^iihnology ,and .the Salem School^ District, 
.Oregon. Presently she is the Adpii n i strat ive Assistant to th^ Oregon 
Small Schools Association and hab*:been s I nee ^xt5^ i ncorporat ion, 
July 197^- Prior to that she heldvthe position of Administrative 
Assistant for seven years wi thkTthe Oregon Smal 1 Schools Program (an 
ESEA project, Title III). 

I Her present duties inclucfe a'wide range of writing and editing . 

responsibilities as well as p.lahning and oi'qanizing a variety of con^^ 
fe rences, small school sessions arid meetings. . 

^ Donald F. Miller serves as ^a Small Schools Specialist with the ^ 
Oregon Department pf EducationP' Among the positions he has held are. 
the following: DiVector of> the Oregon Small Schools Program, a Title 
ESEA Project; D i ssem i na ti pn Spec ia 1 i s t (Title III, ESEA, Depart- 
ment- f ducat jon); Assj,stan|f^D4 rector, Oregon, Small Schobls Program^ 
and High Schoot^Princip^ly 'D-^^ Or.egon. 

. .Mri'Miller Is arf^Adv js^>S Member of ERIC/CRESS, the Oregon 

Asspciiitlon of Secondary SchooM\di) i ij i s t rator s , the National Association 
of Secondary School Adtni^nistrators, and the National Rural/Regional 
Education Association. *" - 



